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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_a———_ 
HE French are in a fever of patriotism once more. The 
Russian Government has decided to station a squadron in 
the Mediterranean, and it is to pay a complimentary visit to 
Toulon. The authorities intend to receive it with the highest 
honours; and it is more than probable that during the festi- 
vities very imprudent things will be said. This causes some 
anxiety, more especially as it is rumoured that the French 
intend to lease a naval station to the Russians, probably on 
the coast of Tunis. It may even be Biserta. The new pro- 
ject alarms the Sultan, who has thus a Russian Fleet to 
the west of him; Italy, which will be directly threatened 
if the war breaks out; and even England, which sees 
the French Fleet practically strengthened for a descent 
on Egypt. It will be necessary to strengthen our fighting- 
force and coal-supply in the Mediterranean, and it is possible 
that Germany may contemplate a naval station in that sea. 
She could obtain one from Italy, or, under certain circum- 
stances, from Spain, which relies much upon the Triple 
Alliance to protect her reversionary claims in Morocco. The 
Czar is understood to be as peaceful as ever; but it certainly 
looks as if his advisers were preparing for eventualities both 
as against the League of Peace and Great Britain herself. 
All one can say is, that the responsibility on the Admiralty to 
be completely ready has been seriously increased. 


The German Emperor has been moving through Alsace- 
Lorraine and Baden, nominally, to witness certain manceuvres, 
really, to say all the encouraging things he can in the provinces 
most exposed to French invasion. The Alsace-Lorrainers have 
been heartily thanked for their unexpectedly genial welcome, 
but have been told that they are, and must remain for ever, 
German. They have, too, to the great irritation of the French, 
been shown the Prince of Naples, the heir to the Italian 
Throne, as a favoured guest of the Emperor,—a visible proof 
that the Triple Alliance is a reality. In Baden, the Emperor, 
at a parade dinner on September 11th, spoke in the warmest 
terms of the share the Grand Ducal House had had in making 
the German Empire, and declared that it was this House which, 
in the spring, had spread “a new thought” among the old 
soldiers of the German Army, and thus had carried the Military 
Bill. “As once,” said the Emperor, “that old hero, Heimdal, 
stood sentinel over the peace of the earth, so stands Ger- 
many at the door of the temple of peace not only of Europe, 
but of the whole world.” No such sentence could have been 
uttered in England without ridicule; but the Germans have 
not, like us, forgotten everything, and to them Heimdal, 
the old watchman of the Norse gods, who hears the grass 
grow in the fields and the wool on the sheep’s back, is still 
an intelligible illustration. If our Queen spoke of Odin, from 
whom, in legend, she is descended, she would be supposed to 
be maxing some unintelligible allusion to something Indian. 








the middle of August. The able correspondent of the Times 
there, telegraphing vid Mombassa, on August 20th, reports 
that the dreaded third party, the Mahommedans, rose in in- 
surrection against the King, and were joined by Selim Bey, 
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with the Soudanese. The bulk of the latter, however, swore 
fidelity to the Queen on the Koran, and both the Christian 
parties united to support the Negro King. The Mahommedans 
were accordingly defeated, and driven out of Uganda; Selim 
Bey was arrested, and, being sent a prisoner to the coast in 
the train of Sir Gerald Portal, died on the way. Mbogo, the 
chief of the Mahommedans, has also been sent to the coast, 
and there is quiet once more in Uganda,—where, it is to be 
hoped, in view of the common danger of massacre, the Catholics 
and Protestants will become better friends. This favourable 
result of a most dangerous situation is attributed to the 
energy of Captain Macdonald, who replaces Sir Gerald Portal, 
and who, like most Englishmen when once fairly out of Eng- 
land, acted with promptitude and decision. It is only at the 
centre that we are self-distrustful, and surrender territory 
without a battle. It is stated that the capital of Uganda is 
to be moved to Port Alice, on the shore of the great lake, 
where it will be more accessible, and can moreover be pro- 
tected by shells from the steamers. The rebel factions are 
not yet able toavail themselves of that resource of civilisation. 


The sudden death of General Miribel, either through a fall 
from his horse or a stroke of apoplexy which produced the 
fall, is a great blow tothe French Army. He was Chief of 
the Staff, and probably a first-rate soldier; but it is not only 
for that he will be greatly missed. He was the only French 
General of whom other French Generals were not jealous. 
Jealousy among the great officers is the first difficulty of a 
French Army, and the one which drags Sovereigns into the 
field; but as regards General Miribel, it was not felt. His 
comrades, rightly or wrongly, had made up their minds that 
he was the French Moltke, and were ready not only to serve 
under him with cordiality, but to take his opinion before their 
own. Though the strictest of officers, General Miribel 
wounded no man’s personal dignity, and it is of his personal 
dignity that a French General thinks first even in a campaign. 


The latest news from Brazil is that the insurgent Fleet is 
firing on Rio, preferring the destruction of the capital toa 
party defeat. The old Emperor would not fire even upon rebels; 
but Republicans, in South America at least, do not value either 
human life or national prosperity, It is rumoured that one 
of the forts in the harbour has joined the rebels ; and whether 
this is true or not, the prospects of the Government do not 
look bright. If they were, the telegraph would not be seized, 
nor would the agents of the Government be instructed to 
circulate statements so palpably absurd. 


The Young Czechs of Bohemia have carried their Home- 
rule aspirations a step too far. As long as they only demanded 
that the Emperor should be crowned in Bohemia, as in Hun- 
gary, and that there should be a separate Bohemian Ministry, 
the Government were indisposed to take harsh measures, They 
have recently, however, been riotous in the Diet, have shown 
a disposition to intrigue with France, and have even advocated 
the election of a Hapsburg, other than the Emperor, to the 
throne. The Government of Austria has, therefore, deemed 
it necessary to take stronger measures; and by a proclama- 
tion issued on September 13th, the Ministry have withdrawn 
the freedom of the Press, the right of public meeting, and the 
right to be tried by a jury in political cases. Prague, in 
fact, is placed in “ the minor state of siege.” These measures 
are authorised by the Constitution; and if the Government 
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really apprehend treason, especially treason fomented by 
Russian intrigue and intended to weaken the Triple Alliance, 
are not unduly severe. The Young Ozechs, like all Slavs, 
seem to lack political instinct. Their country is a mere 
enclave amid territory inhabited by Germans, and in breaking 
with the House of Hapsburg they would break with their 
only chance of political freedom, which at present they 
enjoy to the full. The case they plead is worse than that 
of the Irish, who are at least separated from the sister 
Kingdoms by the sea. 


The debate in the House of Lords ended on Saturday in the 
second reading of the Home-rule Bill being postponed to this 
day six months by a majority of ten to one (419 to 41). Onut- 
side the Ministry there were practically no Peers of eminence 
who voted for the Bill, except Lords Coleridge, Aberdare, 
Thring, and Farrer. It was noticed that almost all the other 
Peers of Mr. Gladstone’s making, and they are many, went 
against the Bill. This has been termed ingratitude, as if the 
first duty of a Peer was to make a suitable return for his 
creation. In spite of the late hour (1 o’clock), a large 
crowd assembled outside the Houses of Parliament, and 
received the news of the rejection of the Bill with cheers. 
The Peers, as they left the building, were also cheered,— 
especially Lord Salisbury, who was recognised and warmly 
greeted. It is a curious sign of the times that the Peers 
on rejecting a Bill should find themselves popular heroes ; but 
that is what the whirligig of time has brought to pass. Instead 
of feeling like men with their backs to the wall, the Peers 
feel themselves to be the representatives of the triumphant 
democracy of England. 


The Gladstonian side was put with great oratorical ability 
by the Lord Chancellor ; but he, like the rest of his colleagues, 
defended the principle of Home-rule rather than the Bill before 
the House. Lord Herschell did not, he said, feel sure that if 
Mr. Pitt had been alive, he would still have been in favour of 
the Act of Union. When the Union was passed, the Irish were 
a third of the population of the United Kingdom; now they 
were only one-eighth, and therefore the political necessity for 
Union was much less. Lord Herschell laboured the old argu- 
ment that, because we gave the Irish the franchise, we ought 
to cease governing the people of Ireland by coercion. Surely 
that is a most intolerable non sequitur. Suppose the agricul- 
tural labourers of East Anglia demanded Protection, would 
Lord Herschell say, “ Lowering the franchise makes it impos- 
sible to force Free-trade any longer on Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Essex”? Lord Herschell suggested, like Lord Rosebery, that 
the House of Lords should pass the second reading, amend 
the Bill in every clause, and so force the House of Com- 
mons to discuss it. Lord Herschell ended his speech by a 
prophecy that the Lords would be beaten now as they had 
always been beaten before. We shall see. 


Lord Halsbury made a telling reference to Lord Rosebery. 
If his speech was intended as an exhibition of tactics and 
diplomacy, it was a complete success, because if at some 
future time he were to say, ‘I spoke in favour of some 
measure of self-government for Ireland, but I never approved 
of one single clause in this Bill,’ he would be perfectly within 
his rights. Lord Salisbury wound up the debate for the 
Unionists in a well-reasoned and weighty speech, but one 
which contained few of those pieces of malicious irony which, 
as a rule, render his speeches so eminently readable. After 
noticing the great intellectual resource and ingenuity which 
the Gladstonian Peers showed in avoiding speaking of the 
Government Bill, Lord Salisbury successfully chaffed Lord 
Rosebery for not dealing with the Ulster question. He ended 
his speech by quoting Macaulay’s fine declaration that we would 
never consent to Repeal,—“ never till all has been staked and 
lost, never till the four quarters of the world have been con- 
vulsed by the last struggle of the great English people for 
their place among the nations.” 


The silence of the Gladstonians as to the vote in the Lords 
against Home-rule has been remarkable, but at last Mr. 
Schnadhorst and the rest of the officials of the National 
Liberal Federation have issued a manifesto. It is a very 
weak production. They say the Home-rule question has been 
subjected for seven years to a more full discussion than has 
ever been given to any political proposal,—which, as regards 





the Bill actually before Parliament, is a direct untruth, the 
most important clause of that Bill never having been dis. 
cussed at all. The Bill, they say, was accepted by the elected 
Chamber as a “moderate, comprehensive, and statesmanlike 
measure,” yet the House of Lords gave only four days to 
its discussion, and rejected it by a majority of ten to one, 
“The wishes of two million electors are to count for nothing 
as opposed to the wishes of four hundred Peers representing 
themselves alone.” The “permanent” Tory majority in the 
House of Lords is now pitted against the popularly elected 
majority in the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone had 
stated that if the Lords acted in this way, they would bea 
power between the Throne and the people, stopping the consti. 
tutional machine. The issue has now been raised, and the 
question of ending or mending the House of Lords « may ” 
now, therefore, displace all other subjects of reform, and ery 
aloud for vigorous and unflinching treatment. “We for the 
present reject the pretension of the Peers to force a Dissolu- 
tion,” and propose to enter upon a real era of reform. That 
is very feeble, and indicates a doubt in the mind of the writers 
whether they can do anything to the House of Lords for 
rejecting Home-rule. We entertain no doubt upon the sub. 
ject. If the Gladstonians believe their own case, let them go 
to the country with the double cry of “ Up with the Irish!” 
and “ Down with the Lords!” and see what comes of it. The 
people of England may be very blind, but they are not so 
blind as not to see that the Lords have simply demanded to 
know the popular verdict. 


The Parnellites see the situation more clearly than the 
National Liberal Federation. At their meeting on September 
12th, Mr. Harrington stated plainly that he had great doubts 
whether the Lords would by-and-by accept the Bill, for 
“they had the fact that the majority of the English people 
were against the Home-rule Bill. That was the strength, the 
mainstay, and the justification which the Lords found in 
throwing out the Bill!” That is the precise fact, and is also 
the reason why the Gladstonians so dread the idea of a Dis- 
solution. If the people were on their side, as they con- 
stantly affirm, they would dissolve at once, pass the 
Home-rule Bill without delay, and then proceed, with their 
increased majority and their reinvigorated courage, to pass 
their sweeping reforms. As it is, they shrink, and devote 
their whole skill to produce a situation in which, at the 
inevitable Dissolution, it may be possible to assert that the 
Home-rule Bill is not the great question before the country. 
Mr. Harrington tells the Parnellites that it will be months 
before the Bill comes before Parliament again, and evidently 
expects that not only the autumn but the whole of next 
Session will be given up to other business. That is an astute 
plan; but can the Government depend upon the Irish 
Members attending, or upon none of their loosely bound 
faggot of sticks dropping out of the bundle P 


On Monday, in Committee of Supply, the House of 
Commons discussed the appointment of the Duke of Con- 
naught to the Aldershot command. Mr. Dalziel, who brought 
the matter before the Committee, pointed out that Aldershot 
is the great military training-school of the Kingdom and 
the great testing-station of the Army, through which from 
ten to twelve thousand men are passed every year, and that 
therefore the command at Aldershot being in really competent 
hands might make all the difference between an efficient and 
a non-efficient Army. Could it be said that the Duke of 
Connaught was the best man the War Office could obtain di 
especially as it was admitted that Lord Roberts was willing 
to fill the post. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, owing to the fact 
that there was absolutely no case for the defence, had con- 
siderable difficulty in sustaining his action. The Duke of 
Connaught was fit for the post, and he had been under fire, 
because the Egyptian troops fired so badly that when they 
aimed at our fighting-line they hit the reserves where the 
Duke of Connaught was stationed. Next, the Duke was 
entitled to the command by seniority,—Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man did not, however, explain that the seniority had been 
acquired on grounds different from those on which the 
ordinary soldier’s is acquired. Thirdly, even though Lord 
Roberts would have gone, it would have been an indignity to 
have sent him to Aldershot as drill-master. This last answer 








has the distinction of being among the weakest, if not the 
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weakest, ever made in Parliament. We have no doubt what- 


ever as to the true history of the appointment. It was 
known that the Queen was anxious that the Duke should go 
to Aldershot, and as he was in no sense impossible as a 
General—i.e., he is not a Duke of York—it was given to him 
rather than to the best-qualified officer. It should be men- 
tioned, however, that Mr. Campbell- Bannerman again pledged 
the Government, on the next vacancy to abolish the office 


of Commander-in-Chief. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Hanbury brought the so-called “ Cordite 
scandal” before the House. According to him, Government 
officials had taken advantage of the work of private inventors 
in respect of the smokeless powder adopted by the War Office. 
We had waited four years, and then got a bad powder after 
all. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman denied that there was any 
truth in the scandalous charges made against Sir Frederick 
Abel and Professor Dewar. If it was decided in the action 
now pending that Mr. Nobel had been injured, he would receive 
compensation. The officials acted in accordance with the 
authorised practice in taking out the patents. They made 
nothing by them, but assigned them at once to the Secretary 
of State. Mr. Stanhope supported Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s 
statement. The net result of the discussion was to show that 
the charge of jobbery is not sustainable. Unfortunately, it 
does not seem so clear that we have got in cordite the best 
possible powder. It remains to be said that Mr. Nobel’s 
action against the War Office will not be compromised, and 
that therefore we shall ultimately see the material facts 
brought before a Court of law. 

During the debate on the Civil Service Estimates on 
Tuesday, Sir John Gorst asked the President of the Local 
Government Board to make a statement as to the proposal 
made by certain Guardians in the East End to acquire land 
for the purpose of setting the unemployed to work. He—Sir 
John Gorst—was strongly in favour of their being allowed to 
make the experiment. The result might be useful in helping 
to solve “the great social problem.” Sir Charles Dilke and 
Mr. Powell-Williams approved the scheme. In replying, Mr. 
Fowler objected to this return to the system of the unreformed 
Poor-Law, and declared that the obsolete law of George III. 
could only be revived by legislation. We are glad to note 
that the Government stood firm on this point. We have 
plenty of evidence as to how the experiment worked sixty 
years ago. The parish-farms were complete failures, and 
there is no reason to suppose that the present generation of 
Overseers would work them more successfully. In answer to 
another question, Mr. Fowler stated that rags, according to 
the best experts, do not carry infection, and that those im- 
ported are always four years old. If we wished to stop the 
rags collected in 1893, we must wait till 1897. 


During the week, inquests were held on the bodies of two of 
the men shot by the soldiers in the Featherstone riots. Inthe 
case of James Duggan, which was inquired into at Wakefield, 
the jury found a verdict of “justifiable homicide.” It appeared 
from the evidence that the deceased was not engaged in active 
rioting, but only in watching the rioters throwing wreckage 
down the shaft. He told one of the witnesses that the soldiers 
had already fired once, but “it’s only blank and won’t hurt 
you.” It is clear that he would not have remained if be had 
believed the soldiers would fire in earnest,—a proof of the 
cruelty of half-measures. At Featherstone, an inquest was 
held on the body of another miner, James Gibbs. In this 
case, the jury returned a verdict of “shot by the military 
after the Riot Act, whereby he died.” They added remarks, 
which were “ pinned” to the official papers, declaring Gibbs 
to have been a peaceable man, and condemning the authorities 
for having withdrawn the police to Doncaster races. The 
result must .be pronounced satisfactory. Even a jury 
of neighbours entirely in sympathy with the men refused to 
condemn the soldiers. 


The condition of things in the coal trade remains much the 
same, and the men show no signs of giving way, in spite of 
the distress which is everywhere apparent. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the rioting has not been renewed in the past week, and 
no special:bitterness is shown by the men even in the neigh- 
bourhoodof Pontefract. The authorities have sent consider- 





able bodies of troops into the disturbed districts, and also a 
detachment of the mounted division of the Metropolitan police. 
These are all picked men, and have great experience in 
handling large and excited crowds. Meantime, a conference 
of miners’ delegates is sitting at Nottingham to discuss the 
situation. The main point before them is,—Shall miners, 
willing to return to work at the old wages, be allowed to do 
so? At the ballots recently taken at the pits, a small majority 
gave the answer “No;” but it is thought possible that the 
conference may reverse this decision. If they do, the area of 
the strike, says the Daily Chronicle, will at once be reduced 
by one-third. On Friday, it was announced that the Forest 
of Dean strike was over. The situation is thus, on the whole, 
a little better. 


The cholera is sypposed to be declining in England, where, 
though isolated cases occur, it shows little disposition to 
spread. The greatest suspicion is now felt at Ashbourne, in 
Derbyshire, where no less than nine cases have been reported, 
but have not been fully investigated. There is no trace of panic 
anywhere, and the municipal authorities seem fully disposed 
to perform a duty usually made much easier by the excel- 
lence of their water-supply. There are places however, 
like Manchester, where the long continuance of the fine 
weather threatens to reduce the water resources to a 
dangerous point. The disease is diminishing also in Eastern 
Europe; but the pilgrims are bringing home to Tunis 
awful accounts of its ravages round Mecca. There the 
unhappy victims have died like flies, the very soldiers 
ordered up to bury the dead perishing in the proportion of five 
to two. We repeat once more that nothing can make Europe 
safe except the cleansing of Mecca, and the sinking of artesian 
wells between Jeddah and the Holy City, and that there is 
not the smallest chance of any such improvement unless 
Europe applies force to the Sultan in the most unhesitating 
way. Yildiz Kiosk is directly responsible for the cholera, 
and should be told so, if necessary by cannon. 


It would appear from the third volume of the Census of 
England and Wales, that the total number of both sexes em- 
ployed on the land, which in 1871 was 1,153,544, and in 1881, 
1,071,941, was in 1891, 980,278, showing a total decrease of 
173,271 for the twenty years, in spite of the general 
increase of the population. Part of this decrease is due 
to the diminished employment of women and boys, which 
is probably pure good; but the total figures certainly 
confirm the impression that the people are receding from 
agriculture. The movement is not rapid, but it consumes 
more than the whole natural increment of agricultural 
population, and it never stops. It would suggest something 
wrong with the tenure, but that the same process is observable 
in all European countries. The truth is that, as the popula- 
tions advance in intelligence, they grow sick of the least 
remunerative and most uncertain of all human employments. 
Agriculture is necessary, and therefore honourable; but it 
has, as work, no other attraction. 


Surgeon-Major Parke, of the Emin Relief Expedition—one 
of the few men who have gone through the hardships and 
horrors of an African expedition and yet retained their 
natural gentleness—died suddenly last Sunday night when 
on a visit to the Duke of St. Albans at Alt-na-Craig. Mr. 
Stanley speaks of him with the strongest’ affection throughout 
his “ Darkest Africa.” He is there described as the “ combina- 
tion of sweetness and simplicity ” and “as tenderness itself.” 
“ At Abu Klea our doctor was great; the wounded had cause 
to bless him ; on the green-sward of Kavalli, daily ministering 
to these suffering Blacks, unknowing and unheeding whether 
any regarded him, our doctor was greater still.” It will be 
remembered that Surgeon Parke was attached to the Desert 
Column, and was present at all the desperate fighting in the 
Nile Bend. That Surgeon Parke contrived to charm every 
one who came in contact with him, was in no small measure 
due to his wonderful modesty of manner, Though he was 
fond of talking about his adventures, and talked well, he 
never incurred the slightest suspicion of swagger. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—.¢————— 
THE LORDS AND THE RADICALS. 


W* are by no means devoted to the House of Lords. 

It needs reform greatly, so as to prevent rushes of 
country squires from overwhelming the political Peers; 
and even when reformed, we are by no means sure that it 
will be strong enough for its new work, or that the 
Referendum, to be demanded whenever the question is great 
and the majority in the Commons less than fifty, would 
not be a better check on the aberrations of the representa- 
tive body. If the House of Commons is not forced to 
reflect, it will some day ruin the country; and the Lords 
very often fail to force it to reflect. But for all that, the 
present attack on the House of Lords for doing its duty 
and voting according to its convictions strikes us as almost 
silly. What is the use of denouncing hereditary legislators 
because they are hereditary, when the Crown is here- 
ditary too, and nobody is asking for a Republic? A 
man is not necessarily wise because he is his father’s son, 
though there must be some truth in heredity too; 
but neither is he necessarily wise because a crowd 
of ignorant electors have given him their votes. Of 
the five or six persons in Parliament whom both parties 
would admit to be competent to govern the Empire, 
three (Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, and Lord 
Rosebery) are Peers, and numbers for numbers, the pro- 
portion of able men in the Houses is about equal. There 
are just as many fools in the one House as in the other, popu- 
,ar favour no more preventing folly than hereditary right 
does. Nor is there much sense in talking of the Peers as 
having given their vote because they are rich men. Home- 
rule would not interfere with their wealth. A few of them 
own Irish estates, but the immense majority would be 
just as well off without Ireland as with it; better, because 
Ireland is always pushing the Land question to the 
front, and always offers as a substitute for landlordism, 
peasant proprietorship. How many shillings would 
Lord Salisbury lose if Ireland were “emancipated” to- 
morrow? That charge is nonsensical, and so is the one 
that the Bill was rejected because all Peers are Tories 
by right of caste and dislike of the people. The Lords 
are not fools, and had they been Tories before everything, 
they would have accepted the Bill, have amended the 
Ninth Clause in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s original plan, 
and so have seated a Conservative Government in power in 
Britain for thirty years. It is the Irish vote, if any, which 
will disestablish the Church, redistribute the land, and 
establish a progressive Income-tax ; and the Peers, if purely 
selfish, would have made their bargain, and have saved 
all they are supposed to hold really dear, only at the cost 
of sacrificing Irish prosperity and English honour. Mr. 
Gladstone would have been delighted by that proof of his 
prevision in 1886; the Irish Members do not really care for 
anything except a grasp of the Executive Government, with 
its places and its dignities; and the Radicals, though they 
sincerely want the Irish Members, because without them 
they are beaten men, hopelessly outnumbered, must have 
given way. In rejecting the Bill, the Peers rejected the 
best chance they will ever have of seeing their own poli- 
tical wishes prevail for a generation. The simple truth is 
that, like the rest of the cultivated class, they thought 
Home-rule a bad scheme, sure to injure Great Britain 
and ruin Ireland, and they voted against it, as so think- 
ing they were bound ‘in honour and conscience to do. 
Though they are not representatives, they are trustees, 
and to ask them on so grand a question to vote in 
defiance of their own opinions, though, as we have 
shown, in furtherance of their own interests, was to ask 
them to betray their trust. In refusing, they earned a 
new claim upon the country, and would have earned one 
if every elector in the land had been in favour of a base 
surrender. The people may not want to be governed by 
Peers, but still less do they want to be governed by self- 
seeking cowards such as the Peers, if they had skulked 
from their duty in fear of popular wrath, would have 
shown themselves to be. 

P-:t are not the people to govern? Certainly they are, 
and it is the Gladstonians who prevent their doing it. 
It is they, not we, who shrink from the Dissolution b 
which. alone the people as a whole can be consulted. 
There never was a party so insincere as they have shown 








themselves on this point. They carried : 
by promising a dozen great ps. ta ~it ae 
rule was forgotten, and now, when the opponents of al 
rule ask them to consult the people on that specific setlion, 
they reply by arefusal. If that refusal came from aa : of 
the people or disbelief in them, or denial of their authori . 
that would be reasonable enough; but they repudiate ae 
notions of the kind. The people, they say, are good r 
wise, their rights are absolute, the Lords in thwartin th " 
are merely insolent; and therefore the people must hasan 
consulted. The Cabinet acts like the Ministers of the 
Czar, who every day acknowledge their Sovereign’s auto 
cracy, who describe him as the wisest of mankind wh . 
think his will ought to be above all law, but who are afr, id 
of their lives ever to go near him ; and whenever the we 
avoid the danger by deciding for themselves. If the * Rese 
to-morrow insisted that, as England and the Lords aed 
both in an immense majority against the Bill, she should 
be glad of a clear guiding word from her whole people, the: 
Ministry would resent that interference as unconstitu- 
tional ; yet her Majesty would be only giving effect to that 
idea of the right divine of democracy, which they are 
flinging at the head of the Lords. If the People has 
right divine, and the People is on your side, why shake: 
at the idea of appealing to the People? The truth is, the 
Ministry having, by a scratch vote, given on a dene 
different grounds, secured the control of the Empire, want 
to keep it, without again asking anybody’s permission 
They are not anxious about Home-rule; for if they were, 
they would be anxious to pass their Bill, and they know the 
quickest and the easiest way. They bave only to dissolve 
on that issue alone; and if they win, the Home-rule 
Bill within six weeks of the reassembling of Parlia- 
ment will be the law of the land. The Unionists would 
suggest amendments, instead of resisting the whole Bill - 
recalcitrant Peers would stay away under their trees; and 
Ireland would at once begin her career of self-government, 
probably by an attempt to put down Ulster. Nobody, not 


the wildest Tory, has ever suggested that after a Dis- - 


solution, ad hoc, the contest should be continued; or 
has doubted that once honestly consulted, the will of the 
people, unless directly opposed to the moral law, ought to: 
be, and must be, obeyed. The Ministry have only to ask 
for its utterance, and, if it is on their side, the Peers and 
the statesmen and the cultivated classes will all be over- 
whelmed at once. Never was a road so easy to poli- 
ticians ; and never was there one which these politicians. 
declare to be so completely of divine engineering; and 
never was there one at which they craned with such a 
display of fear. 

There is reason, of course, for the fear, or it would not 
be felt. Mr. Gladstone himself acknowledged that the 
bulk of the intelligent were against him, and he and his 
followers have therefore relied upon the masses of the 
ignorant. Unhappily, however, the ignorant are upon 
Home-rule ceasing from their ignorance. The long debate 
taught them much, and especially that Home-rule for Ire- 
land was a question of the first importance,—a notion they 
had previously rejected. They thought of Ireland only as 
a place where Irishmen lived, not as a province of the 
United Kingdom; and they thought of Home-rule as a 
County Council sort of arrangement, which in a place 
like Ireland could not affect themselves either for 
good or ill, The debate disabused them, and the Ninth 
Clause completed their disillusionment. ‘Two wotes for 
an Irishman,” said a labouring map, “and only one for 
me ? that will never do;” and in that sentence was em- 
bodied a complete disenchantment. No possible talking 
can alter the meaning of the Ninth Clause or hide it from 
the people ; and the Gladstonians, who see that the people 
will not have it, are trembling in their shoes lest they 
should be forced to ask their opinion of the Bill. It is 
natural enough, and not altogether discreditable, for their 
leader did not share their blunder; but then they must 
not go about talking of the Lords’ fear of the people, and 
their own confidence in them. It is the Lords for once 
who trust the people, and the Radicals who are afraid even 
to ask for their opinion, because at the next Election ‘the 
will know too much. It is the strangest upset of all 
previously existing theories as to the relations of patties 
to the people. Imagine the Tories insisting on an appeal 
to the democracy, and the Radicals defending an oligarchy, 
their own majority in the Commons, against being forced 
to take a popular vote! “ Vox populi vox Dei,” cries the 
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. “V uli vox diaboli,” retorts the dema- 
congo cette’ the power, he without blushing acts 
9 , 


upon his new theory. 





THE SOLDIERS AND THE PEOPLE. 


i fashion to abuse Democracy, but Democracy 
: I one thing for us,—it has enabled us to put 
violence and disorder without causing any outburst 
of mistaken sympathy for the rioter. A generation ago 
the soldiers could not have acted as they did at the 
Featherstone Colliery ten days ago without evoking an 
explosion of indignation. If in the fifties a company of 
soldiers had fired during a riot, and had killed five men 
and wounded many others, the leaders uf the men would 
on all sides have proclaimed the blood-guiltiness of the 
authorities, and every Radical would have said and believed 
that our Government was as reactionary and more callous 
than that of Russia. Now, however, it is only Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham who can be found to denounce the carrying 
out of the law, and his voice is so shrill and unreal, and 
so obviously unrepresentative as regards popular questions, 
that no one heeds it. It is, indeed, the Radicals nowadays 
who order the firing and accept the responsibility, and the 
recognised leaders of the men make no sort of attempt to 
condemn the soldiers or the Magistrate who ordered them to 
fire, but, instead, imply that the rioters deserved what they 
got. Even the Trades-Union Congress, the most extreme 
gathering of men to be found in the Three Kingdoms, and 
a body not in the least concerned to support the present 
Government in whatever it does, or to abstain from doing 
or saying things which might embarrass the Home Secre- 
tary, merely passes a resolution of regret at the occurrence 
and of sympathy with the wives and families of the men 
who were killed,—a resolution in which every man, woman, 
and child in England would, of course, have gladly joined. 
No one can feel anything but the profoundest regret that 
lives should have been taken in the course of civil strife, 
or can fail to sympathise with the families of the dead,— 
especially since it is as likely as not that those killed and 
injured were not the instigators or chief actors in the riots. 

The reason for this change of attitude on the part of the 
public is, as we have indicated above, not far to seek. Men 
do not now lose their heads about rioters, because we have 
established popular government in England, and the people 
feel that it is their peace which is being broken and their 
order which is being disturbed, and, further, that it is 
they themselves, through that highest committee of 
citizens which we call a Government, who are putting the 
rioting down. When the mass of the population were 
unenfranchised, they felt that the Government was not 
their Government, nor the soldiers their soldiers. They 
stood completely outside the administrative machine, and 
could criticise it without any sense of responsibility. No 
one could say to them, “ Well, if you object to its way of 
working, why don’t you undertake its reform?” because 
of the ready answer: “‘ We have no power to do so; we 
are not allowed by the law to take any part in the Govern- 
ment.” Now, however, that the people are beginning 


down 


_ to realise that they are the State and the Govern- 


ment, they begin also to judge fairly the facts of each 
case, and do not assume, as formerly, that those who riot 
must have a good excuse, and that those who shoot to 
stop the riot must be in the wrong. They now ask them- 
selves,—Had the rioters any business to act as they were 
acting ? And when that is answered in the negative, they 
go on to consider whether the authorities had any other 
plan open to them but to order the soldiers to fire. There 
is nothing really new or strange in the attitude of the 
Democracy towards disorder. In America mob-violence 
is always repressed with great sternness. Look at what 
happened at Chicago the other day. The Anarchists tried 
to hold a meeting—apparently just such a meeting as those 
the Socialists hold here every week—but the police for 
some reason would not allow the gathering, and when 
the Anarchists insisted, charged them, using their clubs 
freely. In reserve they had posted two or three Gatling 
guns, and intended to use them if necessary. But 
the effect of a machine-gun on a thickly-packed mob 
is sheer carnage. Yet not a word of protest was uttered 
in America,—except, of course, among the Anarchists. 
Public opinion in ‘all classes is for putting an end 
to rioting, and for supporting the police. A rioter 
in America, unless he is engaged in lynching, has “no 








show” at all,—at any rate, when there are police and 
soldiers in his vicinity. The occasional fierce rioting is 
due to the extraordinary weakness of the police. In the 
rural districts there are no police at all, and even in con- 
siderable cities they are often a very small force. The 
Swiss Government, again, put down rioting very quickly, 
for they have no hesitation in acting firmly. 

truth, sympathy with rioters is nothing but a tradi- 
tion from the evil days of arbitrary government. When 
the citizen is prevented from taking his fair share in the 
government of the country, it is no wonder that he is 
grudging and critical in moments of crisis, and that 
his impulse is to find out the weak spots. Give him 
responsibility, however, and you make him look with a 
very different eye on the stern necessities of government. In 
writing as we have written, we may have appeared to give the 
impression that we think little of the bloodshed at Feather- 
stone. That is, however, anything but our intention. We 
deplore it as much as any one, and can conceive no 
more terrible position than that of the Magistrate who had 
to order a volley to be fired into a dense crowd, or than 
that of the soldiers who had to obey his orders. Our 
object is simply to point out the one consoling feature in 
a pitiable incident. It is in every sense a good sign that 
the Democracy are not afraid to use force to keep order, 
more especially because it will tend to prevent bloodshed 
in the future. If the mob know that they are certain to 
be fired on when they commit excesses, they are far less 
likely to give way to the delirium of rioting. The know- 
ledge that no grievance, however great, will be held to 
justify rioting, and that against rioters the magazine-rifles 
will go off of themselves, cannot but have an excellent 
effect in preventing such scenes of disorder as those 
which took place at Featherstone and elsewhere last week. 


The account of the Featherstone riot which is given in 
the Daily News of Thursday last contains some facts of 
considerable importance. The first thing that is clear, is 
that it is the height of madness to send soldiers among 
rioters, unless they are accompanied by a Magistrate. 
Though legally it is of course not necessary that the Riot 
Act, i.e, the proclamation prescribed by the Riot Act, 
should be read before the soldiers can act—if actual 
rioting and violence is going on, all citizens must do their 
best to stop the disorder, and the fact that they happen 
to have arms in their hands and act together, is no bar to 
their stopping the commission of felony—it is almost im- 
possible to get an officer to take the responsibility involved 
in ordering the men to fire. Hence, soldiers should never 
be sent to a scene of riot unless they have a Magistrate 
with them. Unfortunately, the company of the Stafford- 
shire Regiment who were sent to Featherstone, had no 
Magistrate with them. The result was that they could do 
nothing to quell the rioting, and only irritated the mob. 
For several hours they were placed in a position of the 
utmost danger. In order to be out of the reach of the 
strikers, the soldiers were withdrawn into the upper floor 
of one of the buildings connected with the mine. Here 
they had to undergo a sort of siege. Stones were thrown 
through the windows in such quantities that the soldiers 
had to lie down to avoid them; and preparations were 
actually made for putting blasting-powder under one of 
the corners of the building, and so destroying it. At the 
same time, the sheds were burning in all directions. Yet 
all this time the soldiers had to remain inactive and watch 
the spread of the flames. In all probability, if they had been 
able to act the moment they arrived at the colliery, they 
would have been able to disperse the mob without firing. 
Another matter of interest and moment is the way in which 
the mob took the firing. The first twe shots unfortunately 
did not do any execution. We say unfortunately advisedby, 
because if they had, more bloodshed would probably have 
been avoided. As it was, the mob shouted that it was 
only blank cartridge, and defied the soldiers. That was 
not true, as very properly the soldiers are not allowed 
to fire blank cartridges on such occasions, but if they 
fire at all, fire to kill; but the belief on the part of the 
miners rendered it necessary to fire a volley before the 
mob dispersed. Even then, there was no running and 
no panic on the part of the mob. It is, indeed, impossible 
not to feel proud of the way the miners faced the fire of 
the magazine-rifles, even after they had seen the terrible 
effects which it produced. There was no sauve qui peut such 
as almost always follows firing in Ireland, but only a grm 
giving way to the inevitable which was most impressive. 
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Strangely enough, too, there was no animosity expressed 
against the soldiers. They “only obeyed their orders” 
was, says the Daily News correspondent, the feeling he 
found among the crowd. It may be, as the leaders of the 
men declare, that the men who formed the mob were all 
larrikins; but if that is so, the recruiting officers ought to 
be sent in force to the neighbourhood of Pontefract. 
Larrikins who will face rifle-fire at a hundred yards, and 
understand what “obeying orders” means, are just the 
men out of which irresistible soldiers are made. 





THE SEED-GROUND OF CHOLERA. 


HETHER the cholera really first appeared in Lord 
Hastings’s camp, or whether it only first became 
visible there, and had been long claiming its victims in 
secret throughout the Delta of the Ganges and wherever 
dirt and foul water existed, is one of those puzzling ques- 
tions which, to use Sir Thomas Browne’s phrase, are well- 
nigh beyond all conjecture. Butif the origin of the cholera 
is obscure, it has become quite certain what is its seed- 
ground and chief preserve. The source of choleraic con- 
tamination is Mecca. Circumstances have so shaped 
themselves that the Holy City, whenever the world is 
liable to a plague of cholera, acts as a receiving-house and 
remitter of cholera to all parts of the globe. It is the 
object of the Mussulman pilgrim to drink out of the Sacred 
Well at Mecca. But the Sacred Well contains what is 
nothing but liquid cholera,—water swarming with cholera- 
germs. The pilgrim, therefore, literally journeys to Mecca 
in order to drink and catch cholera. When this pious act 
has been performed, he and his fellows swarm back to 
their homes all over the East, and those who do not die 
by the way spread infection into every quarter of the 
globe,—into India, into China, into Turkey, into Africa, 
and throughout the shores of the Mediterranean. 

It was only some three months ago that Dr. Ernest 
Hart pointed out the machinery for spreading cholera 
thus afforded by the pilgrimage, and supported his 
conclusions by an analysis which had been made of 
the water of the well at Mecca,—an analysis which 
showed that the water swarmed with the cholera bacillus. 
Dr. Ernest Hart has not had long to wait for a confirma- 
tion of his gloomy forebodings. The pilgrims are now 
beginning to return from Arabia, and the tales they bring 
of the ravages of the cholera, caused by the infection 
which centres at Mecca, are of the most appalling kind. 
‘They read more like the records of some medieval plague 
than the narratives of what took place only a month or two 
ago, and but a few days’ journey from England. In May 
last, some nine thousand persons in all started from Tunis 
and the neighbouring ports to perform the pilgrimage. 
‘The pilgrims have now returned, but only four thousand 
five hundred strong. That is, half of those who started 
were destroyed by cholera, either in going to or coming 
from Mecca. Reuter’s correspondent gives an account 
of the terrible scene which took place when the friends 
and relatives of -the pilgrims realised what had happened. 
On the day on which they were expected, the different 
Tunisian sects, with the friends and relations of the return- 
ing pilgrims, in number about twelve thousand, marched 
down to the quays, carrying banners and singing hymns. 
When the pilgrims landed, it was learned for the first 
time that scarcely half of the great company that had 
started from Tunis had come back. “ Heartrending cries 
of wailing and lamentation arose from the vast throng of 
women, of whom some were carried away fainting, while 
others threw themselves on their knees and supplicated the 
Prophet with frenzied fervour to restore to them the lost. 
The pilgrims themselves, as soon as they set foot ashore, 
and before they sought their relatives, turned their faces 
towards Mecca, and, prostrating themselves, offered thanks 
to Mahomet for their salvation.” The accounts given by 
the’ pilgrims of the way in which the disease attacked 
them, are terrible in their grim fatalism. ‘On June 24th, 
two days before the Courban Bairam, upwards of one 
hundred thousand Mussulmans, Arabs, Turks, and Indians 
had gathered on the Sacred Mount to hear the solemn ad- 
dress which is delivered to those who wish to become Hadji. 
Many of these people were in the most wretched condition, 
and some had not even a loaf of bread.” It was here that 
the disease appears to have struck them, like the blast 
of a poisoned wind. When next day the onward move- 
ment to the Holy City began, it was found that the ground 
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was strewn like a battle-field with the dea ; 
and so terribly virulent was the type of infest ae 
engendered, that it was, says the account, “ impossible i 
any living creature to approach the place.” The authorities 
seem, however, to have realised that something must be 
done, and that the bodies could not be left to rot. 
Accordingly, a Turkish regiment was sent to perform th, 
work of burial and to remove any of the pilgrims who still 
lived. Never did troops in the heat of battle receive 
a command more fraught with peril. The risk as 
it proved, was literally greater than that of facin 
machine-guns, and the moral effect far more terrible 
There are ten men who will face death by bullets to 
one who will face death by cholera. Yet these Turkish 
soldiers, with the fatalistic courage of their race, obeyed 
as they obeyed at Plevna. “The battalion, when it 
reached the Mount, was seven hundred strong. After 
the work had been done, two hundred men only remained 
to go back to the coast. Five hundred of the soldiers had 
died of cholera.” That is, nearly three-quarters of the 
regiment perished in the work of burial. No doubt 
English troops would have done the same, but they would 
have been upheld by many considerations,—by religious 
feeling, and by the instinct of mercy, and they would 
moreover, have been well led, The Turkish troops pro. 
bably felt the sense of pity very little; and their officers 
were almost certainly men with anything but a high sense 
of conduct. They acted merely from the most naked sense 
of the duty of not flinching at a command. It was an 
order given from afar and from above, and that and fate 
are to them all one. 

That the remnant of the pilgrimage who have returned 
to Tunis will not spread infection is, we fear, quite beyond 
all reasonable hope. Both they and the pilgrims who are 
now returning in thousands to Constantinople, to Egypt, and 
to the other African ports of the Mediterranean, are certain 
to carry the infection with them. Possibly, the lateness 
of the year may prevent an immediate outbreak of a 
serious kind ; but it cannot be doubted that there will bea 
plentiful autumn sowing, and in all probability as plentiful 
a crop next spring and summer. It remains to be considered 
what ought to be done to stop the infection that it has 
been so clearly proved spreads from Mecca. How can 
Mecca be put into a sanitary condition? That is, unfor- 
tunately, a question far more easy to ask than to answer. 
In the first place, it must be remembered that no Euro- 
pean has ever been to Mecca, except disguised as a 
Mahommedan, and that to send a body of European 
sanitary engineers to rout out the drains and wells of the 
Holy City, and to provide a new water-supply, both there 
and on the pilgrims’ way, would be to set the whole 
Eastern world in flames. There is only one man who can 
prevent Mecca continuing the seed-ground of cholera, and 
that is the Sultan. He is not only the temporal Sovereign 
of Arabia, but the head of the Faithful; and if, therefore, he 
ordered that certain plans for aqueducts should be carried 
out, they would not be resisted. What chance is there of 
our being able to get the Sultan to interest himself in the 
matter? Not very much, we fear. No doubt, if the 
Ambassadors agree in asking him to do this, that, and the 
other, he will readily acquiesce ; but that acquiescence will 
not necessarily produce any result. We shall have to act 
through a multitude of people, every one of whom will 
despise or disbelieve in the new improvement, and will 
infinitely prefer the cholera to the trouble of providing 
clean reservoirs. Still, something ought to be attempted. 
If the Sultan would allow two or three artesian wells 
to be bored, would order the présent Sacred Well 
to be closed, and would suspend the pilgrimage for 
two years, a good deal would have been accomplished. 
The question is——Who is to pay for boring the wells? 
The Sultan of course will not, and it is not easy to 
see how the European Powers could propose to do 
so. Still, when we remember what expense and what 
injury to trade is caused by cholera, we expect that the 
Powers would find some means for providing funds for 
giving Mecca and the pilgrims a pure supply of water. 
It is ridiculous to spend hundreds of thousands of pounds 
on precautions here, instead of trying to stop the plague 
at the fountain-head. A means of raising the money 
might, perhaps, be found in a pilgrim-tax collected by the 
Indian, French, and other Governments whose steamships 
carry pilgrims. The produce of the tax, with, if necessary, 
a further grant from each of the European Powers, might 
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handed over to an International Sanitary Commission, 
charged with the duty of placing the pilgrims under proper 

itary regulations. No doubt there are objections to this 
ane as to every other. It is clear, however, that some- 
Ping must be done. It would be the height of folly to 
fold our hands, and let the cholera invade us. Mecca is 
the source of the disease, and therefore Mecca must be 
given a water-supply which is not merely diluted cholera. 





THE NEW DANGER REPORTED FROM INDIA. 


ORD HARRIS’S little speech on the recent cow-killing 
riots in Bombay is not, to Anglo-Indians, pleasant 
reading. The Governor of Bombay, though no doubt his 
character as a statesman is obscured by his great reputa- 
tion as a cricketer, must be a man of some ability, or the 
Government would not have placed him in so anxious a 
ost. Cricketing is no claim ona Cabinet. At all events, 
Pe has able men round him, and access to all sources 
of information; and his statement that an extensive 
machinery is at work to excite disorder under pretext of 
reventing the killing of cows, must be more or less true. 
+ is confirmed, too, we see from the other side of India, 
by the editor of Reis and Ryot,a man of much ability, 
not likely to be taken in, and who, if we mistake not, 
has been Chancellor of the Exchequer in a Native State. 
That looks very much as if there were a plot on foot 
intended to rouse the Hindoos all through Northern and 
Eastern India to P pre the slaughter of cows, and thus 
by creating a kind of civil war over an immense area, to 
pring the Government into a position of grave embarrass- 
ment. They might have serious religious riots to meet over 
the greater part of India, and so find themselves in this un- 
comfortable position. They cannot accede to the Hindoo 
demand, which is unjust alike to Mahommedans and 
Christians; while if they take sides, or appear to take 
sides, with the Mahommedans, they would be left at 
the end of the shindy with the majority of the popu- 
lation against them, and with the Mahommedans full 
of the feeling that they had saved the Empire, and 
ought to rule it as they used to do. It is an ugly story, 
and might in a moment become uglier still. The 
Mahommedans are the strongest single body in India, 
because they will act together, because battle is part of 
their creed, and because they have the traditional right 
to the Empire; but the warrior-races of India are all 
Hindoo. If the Mahrattas, and the Rajpoots, and the 
Sikhs, and the Goorkhas all took up the cause of the cows, 
we should be left with no fighting Asiatics behind us ex- 
cept the Mussulmans, to whom, as we have explained, it 
would be in the highest degree inexpedient, almost im- 
moral, to appeal. Our business in India is to prevent 
civil war, not by letting loose the creeds to foster 
a civil war, which would be the greatest and most 
sanguinary the world ever saw. The Hindoos and 
Mahommedans are not separated sectionally. There 
are Mahommedan States and Hindoo States, and Mahom- 
medan villages and Hindoo villages, but the creeds live 
side by side everywhere, just as they do in Bombay; and 
though they cannot intermarry or dine with each other, 
they are incessantly in contact, both for business and 
pleasure. A serious rising on a question like cow-killing 
would mean massacres through the length and breadth of 
a continent, massacres which would very soon throw up 
men with far wider ideas than any which fanatics are 
likely to entertain. It is purely a Hindoo movement as 
yet, but so was the Great Mutiny, the greased-cartridge 
story not greatly affecting the Mussulmans, who have no 
caste to lose; and the Mutiny ended in Brahmins dying 
that a Mussulman might reign. Moreover, it must not be 
forgotten that if the Native Congress has anything to do 
with it, it is the Hindoos in Congress who are annoyed ; 
and who threatened, if we are not mistaken, an appeal to 
the Sepoys, while the Mussulmans stand aloof, or are 
even hostile to the movement, seeing clearly that under any 
conceivable system of voting, they would be governed by 
Hindoos,—which they do not intend tobe. They will tole- 
rate Hindoos, even in very high office—Akbar’s Vizier 
was a Hindoo, and there is some reason to believe that 
neither he nor his master believed a word of any creed 
under the sun, and that both were inclined to invent one 
—but the Empire is theirs, as they think, by divine right 
the moment the English cloud has passed across the sky. 
The matte: may turn out nothing, for the generation 





which saw the Mutiny, and was astounded and cowed by 
the iron firmness with which the English put it down— 
they thought, poor people, like the Irish just now, that 
the English had “ gone soft”—has not completely passed 
away, and respect for the aged is very powerful in India. 
The movement may be a mere experiment, though it has 
cost so many lives. Still, somehow, we do not like the story, 
and we suspect that the able old Indian soldiers who all over 
the country are letting their very souls grow rusty in forced 
inaction, will like it still less. Bombay, Azimghur, North- 
East Bengal, all moved by the same impulse, and that a 
quasi-religious one; what does that mean if not a big 
danger ahead? A popular revolt in India, even if confined 
at first to the Hindoos, would be an awful business. The 
Great Mutiny in 1857 had, no doubt, many elements in it of 
popular revolt—the Mahrattas, for example, swarming up 
to enlist with Tantia Topee—but the leaders of that move- 
ment made from the very first a colossal blunder. They 
were not statesmen—in the whole of that great uprising 
no man turned up with even third-rate brains—and they 
did not know where the strength and weakness of the 
White men lay. They knew that the drilled brown soldiers 
were many, and the drilled white soldiers few, and resolved 
therefore to win India back by battle. It was brave; but 
it was exceedingly silly. The twenty thousand white sol- 
diers stood to their guns; the Sikhs, after a pause never 
sufficiently described—a pause during which the strongest 
gasped for breath—decided that they would have nothing 
to do with an Emperor of Delhi or a Mahratta Peishwah, 
seventy thousand white soldiers came floating across the 
sea, and the fighting-strength of India was practically 
stamped out. The effort had been left to the Sepoys, 
and with their defeat it died out. A popular revolt 
would be a much worse affair, not because any village 
could hold out for two days against troops, but because 
in every village there would be anarchy, and the Govern- 
ment could not get at them all. You cannot distribute an 
army over a continent in squads of five, or levy revenue 
over a dozen Kingdoms by marching-parties. The work 
could be done in a moment, no doubt, by appealing to the 
Mussulmans and supporting them with flying-columns; 
—but the Viceroy who gives that order must be surer of 
his right to give it than we can profess to be. It would 
cost ten million lives, and we should have to fight the 
Mussulmans at the end of the slaughter. Our business 
in India is to rule with cold, disagreeable, British im- 
partiality, which regards all castes alike with an immovable 
inner disdain, not to hound on one of the creeds at the 
throat of another, and then say we are irresponsible for 
the consequences. 


What, then, is to be done if any movement such as Lord 
Harris expects is actually at hand? Wait and watch, and 
if an outbreak comes in any big place, stamp it out 
instantly, at whatever cost to life, so that all India 
may know that the English are awake and fierce. 
If that succeeds, punish as few as possible, but 
punish with the whole rigour of the law. Arrests by 
the thousand, such as have been made in Bombay, do 
no good, and cause endless irritation. If, on the other 
hand, the movemént spreads, concentrate force at points 
chosen by the experts, and wait till the invincible 
Asiatic tendency to gather armies and found kingdoms 
has time to manifest itself. That change is as certain to 
arrive shortly after the insurrection breaks out in strength, 
as the people are certain to form regiments; and once 
gathered in strength, the European power of fighting, on 
which the Empire in the long-run rests, will crush the 
insurrection once more. Popular resistance in Asia 
never survives the loss of a regular engagement. The 
day after a pitched battle, ten thousand villages sub- 
mit, and swear, in the melancholy monotone of beaten 
Orientals, that they never dreamed of doing anything 
else,—that, in fact, they never rebelled, and that, as 
to cows, they never thought about them, and for a 
hundred years have let the Sahibs eat them,—which is 
true. As to preventive measures, laws against the Press, 
laws against seditious harangues, laws against secret 
“instigations,” we do not believe they are fruitful of any- 
thing but worry. Before the Mutiny, the complaints, the 
signals, and the orders were carried through the country 
by fakirs and sunyasees, by Sepoys on leave, by ordinary 
travellers, by runners, whom no Government would dream 
of suspecting, and could not arrest if it did. hen a 
movement is at hand in India the police know nothing, the 
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soldiers know nothing, the traders know nothing ; only here 
and there an individual officer is warned by a friend, and 
sends on the warning to his superiors, almost invariably to 
receive a snubbing for his pains. The only ming to do is to 
watch carefully, to pay for information liberally, to pro- 
tect the telegraphs as far as possible—they ought to be 
underground—and then to rely on the only solid basis of 
power, the inability of a Native force to cope with a 
British one, be the disparity of numbers what it may. 
The British Empire in India is not a structure, but a 
miracle, and though we are bound to use all means for 
its preservation, it will fall in the hour God wills, and not 


one second sooner. 





THE LEADERS IN THE LORDS. 


‘ia speech in which Lord Rosebery made his very 
lame apology for Home-rule, and that in which Lord 
Salisbury answered him, and wound up the case for the 
Opposition, form together a very complete statement of 
the rival views of the Irish difficulty as it presents itself 
to the more moderate and statesmanlike minds on either 
side. The two men approach the question from a some- 
what similar standpoint. They have a good deal in 
common,—more probably than a superficial observer 
might imagine, or so, at least, the remarkable parellelism 
of their conduct of Foreign Affairs would seem to show. 
Both have had the training which enables them to view 
the question in the light of international relations. Both 
must realise, as hardly any one else can realise, in what a 
profound sense this Irish difficulty is the problem of 
problems for the British Empire, how unfailingly it attends 
us in all our movements, enfeebling our purpose, and para- 
lysing our strength. Lord Rosebery, we imagine, believes 
as little as Lord Salisbury in that reading of democratic 
doctrines which teaches that government can be carried on 
and politics settled in accordance with the fluctuating wishes 
of every local and temporary majority. And we should 
have thought, also, that he would have been no more 
likely to fall a victim to that shallow optimism which 
believes that a difficulty can be overcome by shutting your 
eyes to it; but his speech hardly justifies that expecta- 
tion. On the whole, however, he very fairly and ably 
represents the views of those Gladstonians who are able to 
regard Home-rule, without any constitutional fanaticism, 
as a question of policy, and as a practical proposal for 
solving the problem of Irish Government. 

What, then, had Lord Rosebery to urge in favour of 
Home-rule? He was careful, in the first instance, to dis- 
sociate himself from all responsibility for the Bill as it 
left the House of Commons, so that we are not here con- 
cerned with the special anomalies which that Bill contains. 
Now, it is easy enough, as the Gladstonians found 
during the six years they were in opposition, to make 
out a fairly plausible case for Home-rule as a general 
policy, but very difficult, as they have discovered in 
the course of the twelve months they have been in 
office, to embody that policy in a rational and workable 
system. But even with this advantage, Lord Rosebery’s 
defence was singularly weak. In substance, it amounted 
to this:—‘ The Union would have been the ideal solu- 
tion of the Irish problem, if it had succeeded; and it 
would have succeeded if Mr. Pitt’s policy had been carried 
out in its integrity. But, unfortunately, the Act of Union 
was not accompanied by the remedial measures which 
would have made it popular; and we have now to deal 
with a state of things in which, after being in operation 
for more than ninety years, it has proved a failure. You 
cannot get from your democracy that strong and steady 
government, you cannot expect from it that patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing, which even now, at the eleventh 
hour, might make the Union a success. The only alterna- 
tive is some form of Home-rule. I do not look for any 
great results from that, but it will, at least, be a new 
experiment, and a large and generous experiment.’ His 
advocacy of Home-rule was founded much less on faith in 
the democracy of Ireland, than on despair of the democracy 
of Great Britain. But Lord Rosebery ignored all the cireum- 
stances which, if we accept his argument of despair, make 
new experiments much more dangerous than the policy of 
leaving bad-enough alone. His speech was the speech of 

a man who sees the futility and hopelessness of Home-rule, 

but either cannot or will not see the perils with which it 

abounds, or how greatly it may aggravate our present 











difficulties. When he came to the questi 

he dismissed it by saying, “I 8 is i oe ” 
Ulster.” Butit is the presence of a second or Pree 
nation in Ireland which makes all experiments with a 
government of the country utterly impossible The 
Union has not been an unqualified failure. It has of 
over to its side this Protestant nation, numbering one-third 
of the entire population, a nation which on the whole w. 
strongly opposed to it at first. It has made loyal sihieie 
of the Presbyterians, who before the grant of legislati : 
independence were ripe for rebellion, and after sixteen 
years of Grattan’s Parliament were in actual revolt If 
we cannot augur from these facts the final success of th 
Union in conciliating the entire population of Ireland, 
must we throw away what we have already gained, must 
we make bitter enemies of the strongest, wealthiest and 
most intelligent portion of the Irish people in order to 
embark on a policy for which Lord Rosebery cannot pro- 
mise the slightest prospect of success in conciliating the 
remainder ? 

But Lord Salisbury was able to show that there are 
really no grounds for despair as to the ultimate success 
of the Union, and the ultimate extinction of Irish dis. 
affection. As he pointed out, it is only since 1870 that 
Mr. Pitt’s conception of the Union has been realised, a 
Union from which the bitter thorn of religious inequality 
has been removed. But even in its imperfect shape the 
Union has not been an utter failure. There is no com. 
parison either in regard to economic condition, or in 
respect for law and order, between the Ireland of 1893 
and the Ireland of 1800. It is true there is still the fact 
of the eighty Nationalist Members, which cannot be got 
over ; and the Radicals are able to point triumphantly to this 
when it is claimed that the Unionist policy of concession is 
succeeding. With characteristic impatience they expect to 
reap the harvest the day after they have sown the seed, and 
will be satisfied with nothing short of a sudden and dramatic 
transformation of hatred into love, such as they assure us 
would follow the adoption of their own policy of Home-rule. 
But as Lord Salisbury reminded them, what we have rather 
to look for is that “the grandsons will love us because we 
have been just to the grandfathers.” “The opinion of 
a community changes by those who grow up in one set 
of opinions dying off, while others take their places who 
have no cause to grow up in those opinions. To ask 
within the limits of the Septennial Act that a salutary 
policy shall be detected in a change of opinion, shows an 
absolute ignorance of the working of the human mind in 
the political world, whether in its highest or its lowest 
developments.” The case for the Union, both as to the 
time during which it has been in operation without any 
great disturbing influence to counteract it, and as to the 
results which it has already achieved, might have been 
presented in an even more favourable light than Lord 
Salisbury presented it. It is only since a much later date 
than 1870 that the sting has been taken out of the Land 
question, which, in recent years, has been the great motive- 
force of Irish agitation, and that the experiment of the 
Union has had a fair field for its trial. And what do we 
find ? We find the Catholic gentry, to a man, on the side of 
the Union. We find the better-to-do farmers, and especially 
those who have secured the fee-simple of their farms under 
the Purchase Acts, showing signs of alarm at the prospect 
of increased taxation under Home-rule. We find a Home- 
rule Bill passing through its various stages in Parliament, 
and no manifestation of enthusiasm for its progress, or 
sorrow for its defeat, among the great body of the Irish 
people,—no indication of any depth of feeling equal to 
that with which it has been watched by the Unionist 
minority on the other side. We find the power of the 
League completely broken, the great organiser and leader 
of the forces of disaffection gone, and no one rising to take 
his place, his lieutenants retaining their position at the 
head of the movement and much of their popularity, 
but with no new men of influence starting up to join 
them, and the agitation living, as it were, on its accumu- 
lated capital. The change from the Ireland of 1883 to the 
Ireland of 1893 is great indeed; and if we can only make 
as much progress in the next ten years, we shall be on the 
fair way to the solution of the difficulty. You cannot make 
out of all the indications that promise success for the 
policy of conciliation within the Union what the late Mr. 
Bageho called a “loud” argument, an argument which 
can be bawied in the ears of the democracy, or which will 
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conviction to those who do not wish to be convinced. 
But to those who are able and willing to look beneath the 
surface, the dnft of the current must be plain. 





THE LEVITY OF THE TRADES-UNION 
CONGRESS. 


E have repeatedly pointed out, as one of the most 
dangerous symptoms in modern society, the extreme 

levity exhibited by section of the cultivated in their 
thinking. Western Europeans are displaying the im- 
atient shallowness of the Slavs, with whom thought and 
action lie so close together, that if a man thinks autocracy 
a bad system, he immediately fires at the Emperor; or if 
he contracts pity for the poor, he strips himself of his 
resources and turns labourer, to increase by so much the 
ressure on the wages-fund. There are hundreds, if not 
thousands, among us who in religion abandon old creeds at 
a moment’s notice, and adopt new ones without ever con- 
sidering thoroughly either their sanctions or their results ; 
who, in politics, are ready to throw ancient States into 
a crucible, and accept any new form of Government, 
say, Federalism, for example, as necessarily good; 
and who in social work are ready to try the most 
bewildering experiments, without the slightest clearness 
of view as to what their end will be. Such aberrations 
are perhaps to be expected in a soziety where men satiated 
with comfort have begun to dream, where most dreams are 
philanthropic, and where intellectual laziness disinclines 
many to the labour—often, we quite admit, severe—of 
thinking hard before they admit any momentous proposi- 
tion. The momentousness of it, in fact, seems to 
them to prove its reasonableness. We did not expect, 
however, we confess, to find the same spirit governing 
working men. They, at least, are experienced within their 
range; they are in contact with the realities of life; 
and they have every reason to fear great changes which, 
by diminishing the general quantity of work, may bring 
large sections of them to intolerable misery. Yet we find 
in the Belfast Trades-Union Congress more than three 
hundred delegates—representing, they say, more than nine 
hundred thousand workmen—accepting principles which, 
if carried out, would at once verelaibunten the conditions 
under which labour is carried on throughout the entire 
Kingdom. The delegates passed, for instance, on Wednes- 
day, by 137 votes against 99, a resolution which affirms 
that al Labour candidates, if assisted by the party, “ must 
pledge themselves to support the principle of collective 
ownership and control of all the means of production and 
distribution,’—that is, must support by votes and speeches 
the most gigantic of all revolutions, the transfer of all 
land, all mines, all factories, all shops, and all fruit- 
ful capital to the State, which is to become the sole 
employer of labour. We wonder how many of the three 
hundred delegates had ever thought for an hour on what 
that tremendous proposal meant; had ever considered by 
what means it could be carried out; had ever reflected 
that, as against each trade, the interest of the consumer 
—that is, everybody outside the trade—is low wages ; had 
ever seriously reflected whether he would, or would not, 
like an employer without a rival, who could make his own 
laws, who was impersonal and therefore pitiless, who would 
control all military force, and who would be compelled to put 
a summary check on idleness by giving the idle the lash! 
We venture to say not 10 per cent. of the delegates had 
even considered those matters, and Mr. John Burns, who 
spoke so strongly for the resolution, never alluded to 
them, but simply pleaded that, if the Trades-Union men 
and the Socialists pulled together, they would be irre- 
sistible. Yet the Congress passed the resolution, and 
everybody was cheerful, except indeed the Belfast work- 
men outside, who were, from the reports, very much 
inclined to lynch Mr. John Burns as a Socialist,—one of 
the oddest commentaries we have yet seen on the reality 
of the representative character of these gatherings. That, 
owever, is not our point just now; but to ask whether 
Lords or Bishops could have displayed more levity, could 
have passed far-reaching votes after a less exhaustive dis- 
cussion. Be it understood, we are not writing under the 
influence of any fear of the result of this particular vote. 
All the votes in the world will not change either the laws 
of human nature or the national character, and Congresses 
may “resolute ” till the cows come home, without inducing 
miners to let sailors legislate for their work, or persuading 








labourers to accept a system of agriculture from Lancashire 
weavers ; but we are aghast to see how carelessly even picked 
men from among the workmen will propound schemes 
which would overturn the world, without as much hard 
thinking as they would give to a proposal to reduce their 
wages by a shilling a week. They are as light as their 
superiors, as ready to revolutionise all the conditions of 
labour as the Gladstonians are to revolutionise the Con- 
stitution of Great Britain. They are really capable, so 
far as appears, of resolving that a Bill be passed turning 
all English mould into coal or fire-brick, without ever 
thinking for one moment of the effect of that change on 
cultivation. 

There were a great many other resolutions on which 
we should like to say a word,—particularly one which 
binds all Labour candidates, not only to vote in the 
interests of labour, but to vote according to any 
decisions which Trades-Unions may hereafter — 
a pledge to accept the infallibility of those ies 
which is almost ludicrous in its completeness. The 
candidate is, in fact, not only to pledge himself to 
all the Labour ideas he ever heard of, which of course he 
may do in sincerity, but to all the Labour ideas which shall 
be hereafter developed, which is simply impossible. He 
may vote for them, but to promise to believe in them passes 
the power of man. We might say something, too, of the 
monstrous resolution, passed unanimously, pledging Trade- 
Unionists not to work side by side with non- Unionists, that 
is, to inflict on them, if possible, actual starvation. Thatis 
an illustration of the “ homogeneity of labour,” and of the 
Gospel of Love by which it is to be governed, which is 
singularly instructive; but we have said enough upon 
that subject elsewhere, and have a good deal of confidence 
in the pigheadedness of workmen, even when elected Mem- 
bers of Parliament. They will not be such utter slaves of 
their constituents as some of the delegates appear to ima- 
gine ; indeed, they are not, or the resolution would never 
have been proposed. We want rather to call attention to 
the smallest and most insignificant resolution passed b 
the assembly. After resolving to change all the founda- 
tions of society, and to make speaking dolls of all Labour 
representatives, the delegates considered a humbler subject. 
Mr. G. T. Jackson, probably a person of much influence 
among trade delegates, has seen a man drivinga horse and 
cart with another horse and cart tied to the front one, and 
following after without separate guidance. The object of 
the practice is, we believe, firstly cheapness, there being many 
trades to which the cost of haulage is a crushing obstacle ; and 
secondly, humanity to animals, the load being divided be- 
tween two carts, because otherwise one horse would have too 
much to drag. Mr. Jackson, however, moved the following 
resolution: ‘That the Parliamentary Committee be in- 
structed to introduce a Bill to stop one man driving 
two horses and two carts chained together, a practice 
which was cruel to horses and dangerous to pedestrians, 
and which deprived thousands of men of a means of 
livelihood by allowing one man to do two men’s work.” 
And Mr. Jackson’s resolution was unanimously accepted ! 
The delegates probably passed that proposal without a 
thought, as a mere courtesy to the proposer, never —s 
for a moment that to double the cost of haulage woul 
often be to stop the business altogether, and instead of 
compelling the employment of two men, to throw the one 
man who is employed out of work. The true logical 
deduction from Mr. Jackson’s resolution would be that 
horses should be abolished altogether, and that the carts 
should be pulled by human labour, thereby affording em- 
ployment and wages for eight men instead of one. There 
are many businesses in country districts which can hardly 
be done at all on this very account, and are done very often 
only through a cruelty to animals which the very drivers 
resent and complain of, and which this arrangement of the 
two carts obviates. Are the delegates really prepared to 
kill out work when it does not employ enough men, or to 
allow Parliament—that is, we beg to remind them, the 
consumer, not the producer—to dictate all the conditions 
of labour down to details so minute that it is difficult 
to read them without a sense of ridicule? They will say 
they have no desire of the kind; and we entirely believe 
them, and no more expect an insurrection to prevent carts 
being tied together, than an uprising to throw all the 
means of production into Government hands. But then, 
in passing such a resolution, the delegates are guilty of 
the very levity we complain of, display a readiness to over 
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turn a world or to make some petty change, without giving 
the smallest reflection either to one proposal or the other. 
We not only have no prejudice against Labour Congresses, 
but heartily approve them. We want, with all other persons 
of common-sense, to know what workmen sincerely wish 
for, and to receive proposals and reasons for them, made 
and offered when the workmen were not overshadowed 
and restrained by superiors of any kind, whether em- 
ployers or politicians. But then we want their genuine 
wishes, their actual proposals, not vague rubbish like the 
collectivist resolution for which the Belfast men were 
ready to stone Mr. John Burns, or resolutions about 
trumpery matters of detail like that carried by Mr. 
Jackson. We want the workmen, in fact, like all other 
men when they meet for business, to be a little serious,— 
to think, at all events for a few hours or minutes, what it 
is that they are voting for. 








THE JACQUERIE IN THE NORTH. 

HE kind of Jacquerie which has prevailed in the mining 
districts, both of England and Wales, for the last ten 

days, suggests many thoughts. One of them is the folly of 
those optimists who believe that the necessity of governing 
by physical force is over, that the world has passed into a 
new stage, and that, in Europe at least, we can trust to 
civilisation and the vote. The coalminers are supposed to be 
civilised, and possess the vote, yet no one doubts that but for 
physical force there would have been complete anarchy in 
many counties,—that the country-side in the mining districts 
would have been in the possession of men as rough as 
Englishmen were three hundred years ago; that quiet houses 
would have been brrnt; that innocent men and women would 
lave been killed; that the poorer class of labourers would 
have been beaten, starved, and expelled from the district, 
just as they are expelled, when they have broken rules, from 
any Polynesian island. To maintain order physical force 
has been required, just as it has been required for the past 
thousand years, and in all probability will be required for 
a thousand years to come. The interest of the miners has 
overcome their reason, as in similar circumstances, that is to 
say, during a great and most painful loss of income, it always 
will overcome it. Nor can the force employed be the civil 
force, as the more reasonable optimists would affirm. The 
civil force can never be equal to the discontented in numbers, 
and has no advantage whatever except in its discipline. Two 
hundred police can do nothing with ten thousand miners. The 
insurgents are as brave as their opponents, are man for man 
probably their superiors, and are far more reckless of con- 
sequences and life. The fear of the law does something, 
but that once overcome, the miners must win, and the 
use of the police only increases their self-confidence. It is 
necessary to call in men who can inflict death, just as in the 
old jacqueries, when the men-at-arms were killed-out by the 
peasants, it was necessary to call in the knights, who, by com- 
parison, were scientifically armed. And another and deeper 
thought which arises, is that the pity or “love,” which is 
spreading so fast through the cultivated class, and is supposed 
to be the master-force of the modern world, has not reached 
down to the real population at all. The educated classes feel 
deeply for the managers, who do not receive the profits of the 
mine, but who, simply as servants doing their duty, try to 
protect their masters’ property. The miners do not feel for 
them at all, but wreck their houses, burn their furniture, and 
even—at Llanelly—bash in their wives’ heads. Nothing can 
be more pitiful than the position of the “blacklegs” in a 
mining district. They are men so poor, or so long out 
of employ, that rather than starve any longer, they accept 
inferior wages, to the injury of their comrades, and submit to 
a social obloquy of the severest kind. The middle class pities 
them intensely ; indeed, under the name of the “ unemployed,” 
reserves its pity for them too exclusively. The very course 
of. legislation is deflected for their benefit, and the cities 
hardly dare move lest they should increase their number. 
The miners do not pity them at all; but, on the contrary, 
hold them to be treacherous enemies, beat them back from 
work with clubs, and would, but for the soldiers and police, 
put them to death in heaps. The “law of love” as regards 
them does not operate at all, and this mainly because they 
are too poor, too depressed, too much objects of pity to 
abstain from work. And, finally, the new intelligence of 
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which we hear so much, has been of little good. Nothing can 
be more certain than that violence, by irritating the public 
which is stronger than any single trade, irritates Opinion, and 
makes it certain that a strike will fail; yet the miners, once 
excited, resort to violence at once, just as five hundred years 
ago they would have resorted to insurrection. There is no im. 
provement, or one that is imperceptible to the eye. As to the 
people, it is to the middle class the one object of solicitude: 
the “mass” for which everything is to be sacrificed, the 
“community ” for which everything, justice included, is to be 
readily given up. The miners do not care for it at all. Their 
avowed idea is that the community should be charged more 
for its coal. If the millions of the poor are deprived of suffi. 
cient fuel, and have to do without warmth or means of cook. 
ing, the miners are entirely indifferent,—their single interest 
is that their own wages should not be reduced. They are ag 
pitiless as the old lords ever were, and as ready to resort to 
violence. 

We do not say this in the least to throw opprobrium on 
miners. On the contrary, we think that this time they have 
had terrible provocation. The reduction was, it is true, pro. 
vided for in the sliding-scale by which they contracted to 
abide; but they hardly remembered their agreement, and 
for poor men, earning on the average 17s. a week, to lose 33, 
is a bewildering blow. If they had struck peaceably, we 
should have said that, although they were in the wrong, a 
good case, at all events in mitigation, could be made out in 
their behalf. Our object is not to condemn them, but to point 
out to their intellectual superiors, especially the journalists on 
their side, that they are the victims of a delusion. The world 
cannot afford to be governed as they would have it governed, 
by “pity” and “love” and “sympathy,” instead of justice 
and rectitude. Granting even that the former is the ideal, 
which is not quite certain—for Nature is awfully pitiless, and 
God must be the Lord of Nature—the ideal is still too far off 
to be anything but a counsel of perfection. They go too far 
ahead of the facts, and make the mistake of the Quakers, who 
did not see that in a world with men in it at once bad and 
bold, non-resistance meant that the bad and bold should govern 
all the righteous, or at all events oppress them at will. It is 
infinitely best to govern by love when the loved will respond; 
but when they will not, it is necessary to fall back on the elder 
virtue, Justice, and the old and half-forgotten law, that the pro- 
tection of the feeble against the strong—that is, in this case, of 
the “ blacklegs ” against the Unionists—is the first duty of the 
just Judge. Sympathy is a great quality; but the object of 
sympathy must be the right one; and at Llanelly that is Mrs. 
Beith, and not the miners who smashed in her head. Love 
is probably the highest of the impulses; but are we to love 
the twenty-six soldiers threatened in their loft with blasting 
powder, or the ten thousand men who would not see that they 
were simply doing their duty to the democracy which employed 
them P 

It is the unreality of modern philanthropic thought which 
alarms us rather than the thought itself. Much of it, indeed, 
has its root in Christianity, and can therefore, if sincere, pro- 
duce nothing but good; but it is, in its manifestation, so apt 
to be insincere. It is utterly insincere, for instance, when we 
preach pity for the poor, and take the side of Unions which 
are prohibiting the very poor from earning wages that just 
keep body and soul together. There is no philanthropy in 
that, nor any Christianity either. What there is, is nothing 
but caste-feeling, as bitter and as unjust as ever was 
displayed by nobles or Kings. Just imagine, indeed, for 
a moment what would be said of any modern King 
who, to keep two-thirds of his subjects in high com- 
fort, prohibited the remaining third from ever competing 
with them in ordinary labour! That actually occurs im 
Russia in the case of the Jews, and the world rings with de- 
nunciations of such tyranny ; yet the Miners’ Unions are doing 
the same thing, and much opinion among men who believe in 
the “law of love” is ready to support them. They apply the 
law only for the benefit of the strong, strong in votes, strong 
in physical strength; which is the exact contrary not only 
of Christianity, but of that law of sympathy by which 
Christianity, it is said, is to be superseded. Those who have, 
are to have more than they had; and those who have little, 
are to have nothing. That is what the persecution of “ black- 
legs ” comes to, and whatever defence may be made for it— 
and we are not blind to the advantages of a system of guilds, 
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ways fought for the right of artisans to combine 
* oe to talk of “modern morality” and that per- 
secution in the same breath. It is not by modern morality 
that it can be defended, but by the morality which drove the 
Moors out of Spain and locked up the Jews of Europe in 
malarious Ghettos. We can understand a ruthless scientific 
philosophy which says that the weak must perish that thestrong 
may propagate themselves, and sacrifices a third of those who 
struggle in order that the road may be cleared for the remain- 
ing two-thirds to reach an ideal of comfort and leisure and 
education; but then do not let us be told that this is the new 
philanthropy, this is the law of love, this is the system of 
thought which is so much more generous than Christianity. 
It is nothing of the sort. It is the caste-system carried 
straight out to its logical conclusion, and that not by com- 
petent judges, but by men who, when excited, rush to violence 
at once, and as often as not, confound the innocent with the 
guilty. Fancy stoning a soldier who, in obedience to orders, 
stands a peaceable sentry to protect a property, and then 
calling that “ government by the law of love!” 





THE FACULTY OF SPELLING. 


HAT fine old question—long in bottle and twice to 
T the East Indies—‘ Ought putting two ‘c’s’ and 
one ‘m’ in ‘recommend,’ to disqualify an eager and high- 
spirited youth from serving in the Army?” has, during the 
week, been raised again, and with it the whole spelling 
problem. Mr. Balfout, who seldom touches a question with- 
out quickening it with humour and imagination, asked the 
Secretary of State for War whether something could not be 
done to widen the scope of the examinations for the Army. 
Not to have acquired the “strange artof spelling the English 
language,” he pointed out, now disqualified a man from 
entering the Army, and the whole examination system was 
degraded by the attaching of undue importance to “the 
arbitrary symbols of unusual words.” We cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Balfour was quite right in making the 
protest he did make, and we trust that the Committee 
which Mr. Campbell-Bannerman tells us he has appointed 
to inquire into the whole subject of examinations for the 
Army, will be able to see its way to modifying the existing 
system. At present, those unhappy people who have the ill- 
lnck to be born without the faculty for spelling have the 
Army completely closed against them. They may be utterly 
unable to spell, and yet become successful bankers, merchants, 
architects, doctors, engineers, editors, leader-writers, authors, 
publishers, or even school-inspectors; but if they belong to 
the class which never knows when it is “ible” and when 
“able,” they must abandon all hope of defending their country. 

Perhaps it will be said that our plea is a bad one; and 
for this reason. The object of an examination is to find 
a substitute for patronage, and to select the ten men 
out of a hundred who are to have the vacant posts. 
Show no favouritism, and take the ten proved cleverest 
on an examination. There is the root-principle of our 
examination system. But not every form of examination will 
give you the ten cleverest men. We do not mean to say that 
in no case are examinations a test of ability. We accept 
for the moment, and for the sake of argument, the maxim 
that the ten cleverest can be selected by means of an examina- 
tion. Our meaning is that, if you had a musical examination, 
you would not get the ten cleverest men, because some of the 
men might have no ear, and so be incapable of being examined 
in music at all. That is obvious. We must not then take 
any form of examination which will exclude those who do 
not possess a special faculty of the musical kind,—granted, 
of course, that the special faculty in question is not one which 
is particularly useful in military service. But we believe that 
spelling is a special faculty, and that the inability to spell is 
not due to lack of brains or to lack of attention, but simply 
and solely to the non-possession of the spelling-faculty. That 
spelling is not the necessary attribute of cleverness, or in- 
ability to spell the necessary mark of a fool, is plain enough. 
No one who thinks for a minute or two on the matter will fail 
to remember that he knows one or two men who cannot write 
the simplest note without misspellings, and that these are by 
no means the most stupid of his acquaintance, but often the 
cleverest. The Duke of Wellington, it is notorious, could 
not spell; and there have been plenty of other men of his 
mental calibre quite as illiterate. Some one has lately col- 








‘otal a list of distinguished Frenchmen who could not spell, 
and heads it with Thiers,—who, though not a genius, was 
certainly one of the cleverest men that ever lived. Thiers 
never could manage to spell his native language, though 
as a writer he was correct enough. But the point needs 
no elaboration. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that spelling and ability, either literary or practical, have 
no connection whatever. But it may be said, ‘ What 
do you mean by spelling being a special faculty? You 
surely don’t mean to suggest that spelling comes by nature, 
or that it is a natural gift, like drawing?’ No; we do not go 
quite so far as that. What we do mean is, that the inability 
to spell, or rather to learn to spell, rests upon a physical 
defect. Bad spelling, it is often said, comes from not paying 
attention ; and, properly understood, this saying is true. But 
this not paying attention is due to the fact that the bad 
speller’s vision is defective, or at any rate not of a kind that 
will enable him to pay close attention to the letters which 
make up the words before him. A man who is constantly 
reading ought, of course, to be able to spell the words which 
he is repeatedly seeing on the page before him. Yet, 
as we know, it often happens that great readers are exceed- 
ingly bad spellers. Why is this? We believe it is because the 
bad speller sees and reads each word as a whole, as a gramma- 
logue, or thought-symbol, that is, and not as so many letters. 
All people, of course, do this to some extent; but we believe 
that the educated bad speller does it very much more than 
the good speller. The ordinary man, puzzled about a word, 
writes it to see how it looks; and this look tells him at once 
whether he has spelt it right or wrong. The true bad speller 
is, however, not helped the very least bit in the world by this 
process. He is only the more puzzled by the writing on the 
blotting-pad. He may write the word a dozen ways, and not 
get one version which looks to him better than the others. 
The truth is, his eyes have some defect, probably of focus- 
sing-power, which prevents him seeing clearly the letters of 
the words. When he learns to read, he learns to read verbatim 
and not literatim,—and hence he sees, and has always 
seen, the symbol for “ receive,” not “receive,” with the “e” 
always following the “c” and in front of the “i.” This is why 
bad spellers will almost invariably be found to have been 
slow in learning to read. They were taught to read literally, 
but found great difficulty in the process owing to defective 
eyesight, and so had slowly and laboriously to learn the words 
as symbols of ideas, not as compounded letters. In a word, 
bad spelling is a defect of the eyesight, not of the mind; and 
in all probability, many a case of inability to learn to spell 
might be cured in children by the right pair of spectacles. It 
is not short-sight that makes the bad speller, so much as over- 
sight and difficulty in focussing the eye. Short-sighted people 
are, indeed, apt to spell well. They hold the book close to the 
eye, and see every letter standing out clearly; for, as is well 
known, the effect of the short-sighted eye is to magnify. 
The long-sighted eye, on the other hand, sees small print 
as a confused and indistinct mass. The general look of 
the word is detected, but not the letters which make it up. 
But if our view is the correct one, as we believe it is, it is 
surely very absurd to insist so strongly on spelling in our 
Army examinations. As a test of intelligence it is worthless, 
nor can it even be defended as keeping out people with weak 
eyesight, for it lets in the short-sighted and the colour-blind, 
and is thus in no sense satisfactory from a medical point of 
view. No doubt a certain standard of orthography ought to 
be kept up, but success or failure ought not to depend upon 
being a good or a bad speller. A lad capable of writing 
legibly, sensibly, and to the point, ought not to be kept 
out of the Army because he can’t spell “fuchsia.” But if 
spelling is to be rejected as a test, what is to be put in its 
place? On that we cannot pronounce auy opinion; but speaking 
generally, we do not see why the “subjects ” should not be 
those which will be useful to an officer in after-life. 
It may be true that anything does to examine people 
in, but it is none the less more reasonable to let the 
subjects crammed be useful, than useless. There are plenty 
of subjects to be found which would be better than 
Greek or Latin. If, instead of being allowed to cram 
classics, he was obliged to offer a foreign language, the 
ordinary Sandhurst Cadet would find himself much better 
equipped for his professional duties. That, however, is 


another matter. All we want to insist on here is that it is 
stupid to make entrance into the Army depend upon being 
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able to do a series of spelling-tricks correctly,—especially 
since the inability to go through that performance may de- 
pend upon a very trivial personal defect. To say that every 
soldier ought to be able to spell because it is the mark of 
an English gentleman to spell correctly, is to state a proposi- 
tion as absurd as it is untrue. Hundreds, nay thousands, of 
English gentlemen cannot spell a bit, and repeatedly use 
another word, or write illegibly, because they are not sure 
whether it is “i” or “e.” It is absurd to make spelling a 
fetish in the Army, when outside it is a divinity which no one 
respects. 





CABMEN AND THEIR GRIEVANCES. 


ae deputation of cabmen which waited the other day 
upon the Home Secretary, and the subsequent discus- 
sion which has appeared in the columns of the daily Press, 
will perhaps serve at least to attract public sympathy towards 
a very deserving and somewhat hardly used class of the com- 
munity ; though it is to be feared that neither the Home 
Secretary nor the force of public opinion will be able to do 
much to remedy the evils under which cabmen labour. The 
last twenty-five years has seen an enormous improvement not 
only in the cab, but in the cabman himself, and in the face of 
that change, it would be useless, as well as ungrateful, to sug- 
gest that any reform is wanted among the drivers; on the 
other hand, it would be equally useless to ask for an increase 
of the legal fare, for no one can pretend that the present rate 
of payment is not amply sufficient for the service which the 
cabman renders. Nevertheless, it seems to be accepted 
as a fact by all those who have concerned themselves in 
this matter, that an honest cabman—that is to say, a 
cabman who does not attempt to extort more than his 
legal due—can barely get his living out of his employ- 
ment; and, also, that his employers, the cab-proprietors, are so 
far from making excessive profits from their business that, 
except by the assistance of horse-dealing, they are scarcely able 
to make both ends meet. There is only one possible explana- 
tion of this state of things, and that is a very simple one. 
The supply of cabs in our streets is greatly in excess of the 
demand ; it is not higher fares, but more fares for each cab, 
that both proprietor and cabman require, and that can only 
be brought about by diminishing the number of applicants 
for public custom. That, unfortunately, is not an explanation 
which recommends itself to the favour of the cabmen, who 
naturally prefer a scanty and precarious employment to no 
employment at all. If proprietors would consent to with- 
draw a certain number of cabs from circulation—the 
drivers, we fear, would have to take their chance of finding 
some other form of work or starving—then there would 
be a better chance for the cabmen who remain. But it 
is not in the least likely that this improvement would 
be a permanent one, for unless the number of cabs licensed 
were actually limited by some public authority—say, the 
London County Council—to correspond with the demand, 
competition would speedily swell their ranks, and pull down 
their earnings again to the old level. It is not in the nature 
either of cabmen or of cab-proprietors, to agitate for a reform 
which should limit their number; rather than that, they 
would agitate for a law to compel the public to travel by 
cab, or to limit the activity of the omnibus companies or the 
district railways. 

The efforts of the cabman to hit upon some middle course 
between demands which cannot be fulfilled and demands 
which are distasteful to himself, are rather pathetic. The 
grievances which he aired before the Home Secretary the 
other day are, no doubt, real grievances of their kind; but 
they do not touch the real question at issue in the very least, 
—were they all righted to-morrow, the poor cabman would 
be very little better off. The quarrel between the cabs and 
the railway companies is not one in which the public could 
interfere with any benefit to itself, or even with much benefit 
to the cabmen. It is obvious that the railways must control 
the number of cabs that stand for hire at their stations, and it 
is also obvious that the price which cabmen pay for this privi- 
lege can hardly be excessive, or they would not pay it; 
abolishing the custom would not increase the number of fares 
for the cabs. As to the right of the railway company to charge 
for this privilege, as a correspondent to the Times points out, 
there is no more reason for cabmen to be exempted, than 
there is for bookstall-proprietors or restaurant-keepers, who 








also profit by railway custom. The station-omnibus is another 
grievance which is of rather a sentimental character, for the 

cannot seriously contend that the vehicle in question robs them 
of very much custom. If they do think so, cab-proprietors 
would do well to start such omnibuses themselves, for it must 
be confessed that a single omnibus does the work of 
two, or even three, four-wheeled cabs, and the traveller 
is not at all likely to be content with the latter for 
a substitute. Equally wide of the mark is the complaint 
as to the licensing of the boy-driver. That youthful com. 
petitor, who is supposed to be pushing his elders and betters 
off their driving-seats, is at present rather conspicuous by his 
absence. The cab-driver of tender years is very rarely seen: 
when he is met with, we are by no means sure that, in spite 
of his inexperience, we do not prefer him to the ancient and 
grumpy driver of the old school who sometimes growls abuse 
from the box of the four-wheeler. Better founded are the 
cabman’s complaints against his customers and the deliberate 
swindlers from whom the law fails to protect him; but even 
in this matter he is rather prone to exaggerate the importance 
of the results to himself. Take, for instance, the gentleman who 
is known as the “ bilker,” and whose pleasant practice it is to 
engage a cab for the whole day, and then either openly 
refuse to pay the fare, or covertly give his unpaid cabman 
the slip. As a particularly mean and despicable form 
of swindling, the practice of the “bilker” deserves all the 
condemnation that the cabman demands, and, we think, a 
good deal heavier punishment perhaps than the law is at 
present disposed to award. But does the “bilker” make 
any appreciable difference in the earnings of the average cab. 
man? A correspondent, to whose letter in the Times we have 
made allusion, who evidently writes with full knowledge of the 
subject, says that these persons are fairly well known to the 
cab-driving fraternity, and that they are too few to average 
more than one case to a hundred cabs in the year. “ Bilking,” 

therefore, can be but a drop in the flood of the cabman’s 
woes, and Lis quarrel with the public must rest on other 
grounds. Itis possible that he has some cause of complaint in 
the unequal treatment which the law accords to himself 
and to his customer. It is easier for a Magistrate to be- 
lieve that a cabman is in the wrong, than that the police. 
man or the respectable lady who summons, or is summoned 
by her driver, is not telling the truth; hence it arises not 
unfrequently that a cabman suffers unfairly, and so comes to 
believe that justice is only blind to his own merits. Even 
where the law does take his part, it can hardly be said to 
recompense him. If a customer chooses to cheat him out of 
a shilling or two, the unlucky cabman will only make a further 
loss by prosecuting the delinquent; for even though he make 
good his claim before a Court of Law, his compensation is 
altogether insufficient to repay his labour and loss of time, 
and he would still be the loser of more than he was defrauded 
of in the first instance. On the other hand, when the cabman 
himself is in fault, the fine is by no means a lenient one, and 
it must be remembered that the cabman, as a rule, is far less 
able to pay than is his customer. 

Here, at least, it may be said that the cabmen have a 
genuine cause for complaint, and it is one which cer- 
tainly might be remedied to some extent. As matters now 
stand, a cabman can often better afford to suffer injustice 
than to seek for justice in a Court of Law; a state of things 
which is eminently undesirable, as it puts a direct premium 
on dishonesty ; and though “bilkers” on a large scale may 
be very few, it is to be feared that innumerable “ bilkers” on 
a small scale are thus encouraged to cheat their cabmen of a 
disputed shilling or sixpence, knowing that the poor fellow 
who demands their name and address is not likely to go 
further with his prosecution and lose more money by their 
meanness. If the law would inflict a heavier fine upon the 
customer who is found defaulting, and award a more generous 
compensation to the cabman, the public would be none the 
worse, and the cabman, who, after all, deserves protection 
quite as much as his customer, would be a great deal 
the happier. Still, the cabman would be no nearer a solu- 
tion of the problem of existence, for the number of people 
who habitually overpay their cabmen is immensely larger 
than that of the people who attempt to underpay them. ta 
spite of that unearned wage—the extra sixpence or shilling 
which, as a general rule, the public freely affords them—it 
still remains impossible for two cabs to earn a livelihood by 
doing the work of one, for that is really about the proportion 
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of cabs and customers at this time of year. The question is 
one that can only be solved by the cab-proprietors and their 
cabmen. There is no business in the world which is so sensi- 
tive to excess of supply over demand as the letting of carriages 
for hire. Unfortunately, in the case of London cabs the 
effects are felt rather by the drivers than by the proprietors, 
owing to the system by which the latter contract for their 
hire,—unfortunately, we say, because the limit of the supply 
js solely in the power of the owners, and the advantages of 
that limit will be felt not by them, but by the men whom they 
employ. The interests of cab-proprietors and cab-drivers are, 
in this matter, not the same. 





LONDON TREES. 
IR HERBERT MAXWELL, in an interesting letter to 
the Times, gives the result of his observations of the 
effects of the dry summer upon the London trees. Those 
which have suffered least are the planes, which have shed many 
leaves, but retain the others fresh and green; the aspens 
and poplars, which have a mechanical protection against the 
heat in glands which lie on both surfaces of the leaf, while 
the oak, ash, and beech have them on one side only; the 
ailanthus, and the acacia. The lim 3, horse-chestnuts, and 
wych-elms, on the other hand, have already lost nearly all 
their leaves; and Sir Herbert Maxwell considers that this is 
evidence of their unsuitability for planting in towns, and 
recommends his conclusion to the notice of the Office of 
Works, and of those in charge of London gardens and squares. 
With regard to the wych-elm—a species readily distin- 
guished from the common elm by its more willowy branches 
and larger leaves—the objection is one which will hold good 
not only in this but in all summers. But in defence of the 
horse-chestnut and the lime, it must be remembered that the 
first is almost the earliest of London trees to come into leaf, 
and that this year it was out a full month before its time. 
The horse-chestnut, from the first sunny days of early spring, 
when the sight of its sticky buds, and the smell of soot and 
wallflowers, suggest to the Londoner that winter is past, 
throughout its later glories of white or red blossom, and down 
to the early days of autumn, when the ripe chestnuts come 
dropping from the pods, is perhaps the favourite tree of 
Londoners,—certainly, of London children; the horse-shoe 
and the nails upon its bark, the glutinous sheaths of its leaves, 
its exquisite blossom, and the richly coloured, polished nut, 
lying inside the white-lined case like a red sard in a cushion 
of satin, are invitations to look and to think, which are 
seldom made in vain. The horse-chestnut appeals irresistibly 
to children, as well as to “ grown-ups,” to use their eyes, and 
on this, if on no other ground, its planting and preservation 
in cities deserves encouragement. The limes, it is true, do 
lose their leaves, and so rob us of their mellow autumn glow. 
But few people would, on this account, forego the enjoyment 
of the tender young green, through which their smoke- 
blackened branches show, like a background of jet trellis, or 
fail to miss the honey-sweet scent of the blossom, and the 
murmur of the London bees in the limes at midsummer. 
Even the short list of names quoted by Sir Herbert Max- 
well suggests that the number and variety of London trees is 
increasing, and not decreasing, in spite of all that may be 
said against the London atmosphere. The plane, though well 
known for its beauty, was not a common tree in London forty 
years ago; and the poplar, ailanthus, and black-alder, were 
almost unknown. Judging by the present size and condition 
of the various species, the elm was formerly the only common 
tree of London, native to the soil, though nowhere reaching 
any great size on the Middlesex side, within the limits of 
London proper, and only rising to a considerable height in 
the low ground at the extreme western corner of Kensington 
Gardens. Street-names are no bad guide to the names of the 
trees which once adorned the sites now occupied by houses, 
and there are a hundred such names as Elm Gardens, Elm 
Park, Elm Grove, Nine Elms, and the like, to one which 
records the existence of the oak, the ash, or the beech. The 
woods in which the Bishops of London had the right to feed 
two thousand swine must have been on the Surrey side, or on 
the northern heights by Enfield Chase, where the oak and 
beech still flourish, and not on the elm-bearing gravels of the 
Middlesex shore of the Thames. There are abundant signs 


of a great advance on this early Victorian monotony of 


elms, not only in the parks, but in the streets and public 
gardens which are springing up throughout and around 





the Metropolis. No better evidence of this could be found 
than the contrast presented by the view eastwards from 
the Round Pond at Kensington Palace, with the newer 
plantations and walks on the fringe of the Gardens. The 
trees seen from the Round Pond are by far the most 
creditable monument left by the early planters of the 
parks. Their guiding idea was to reproduce on a small scale 
the forest scenes of Versailles or Fontainebleau, where a 
number of vistas cut in the forests meet at a point opposite 
the principal front of the palace. In the French forests, the 
spaces between each of the vistas are generally occupied by 
trees of different species; and this is reproduced at Ken- 
sington, where limes, horse-chestnuts, or elms line the avenues 
in masses. Most of these trees have arrived at their full 
growth, or rather, at such dimensions as the soil will support. 
A very few small, scrubby oaks, some of which are now covered 
with acorns, and the remains of a fine grove of Spanish chest- 
nuts coeval with the elms in the Broad Walk, complete the 
list of pre-Victorian trees. The writer fails to find a 
single ash, or beech, or even a poplar or a hornbeam. 
Near the upper waters of the Serpentine are two fine 
young oaks of good size, and some vigorous young beech- 
trees; but the last cannot be more than thirty years old. 
Looking back from the east side of the upper Serpentine, 
the outlines of the trees upon the opposite bank are 
very bold and striking when seen against the glow of the 
setting sun. But in nearly every case the tall and branching 
limbs are those of the common English elm. The change 
from the monotony of the old to the variety of the new tree- 
life of the Parks, is at once obvious to any one who will skirt 
the shore of the upper Serpentine and return by the beautiful 
shaded walks which lead past the Albert Memorial to Ken- 
sington High Street. There the question which immediately 
suggests itself is no longer “ What trees can be made to grow ?” 
but ‘“ What species exists which does not flourish in the London 
smoke?” Weeping-ashes, into which the peafowl are flying 
up to roost, droop over the water. Long avenues of beautiful 
young planes have shot up into trees fifty feet high. The 
pale-green weeping-willows, and gnarled black-alders do not 
yet show the hand of autumn, though the forms of the wood- 
pigeons can be seen clearly among the bare boughs of the 
ragged old wych-elms. The whole eastern shore of the 
Serpentine seems fringed with silver-birches, laurustinus, and 
planes, while in the distance the pinnacles and turreted roofs 
of the monster flats at Albert Gate rise like the Chateau 
of Chambord from a confused mass of foliage. The trees in 
the side-walks on the lower side of the Garden deserve a more 
minute study. Opposite the Memorial grows what we believe 
to be the first cedar-tree west of St. Paul’s. It is a tradition 
among tree-planters that the firs, pines, and cedars were the 
first trees to be destroyed by the smoke. Certainly there are 
very few of them in or near London, though the cedars of 
Hammersmith and West Kensington were once, as those at 
Chiswick House are now, almost unequalled in England. 

If the gardeners are right, the range of the cedar should 
mark the limits within which the air is sufficiently pure for 
the general health of trees. But though nearly all the fine 
cedars which grew in Hammersmith and West Kensington 
have disappeared, possibly because the ground was wanted for 
building purposes, this fine young tree does not seem to suffer in 
any way, though fully two miles nearer to the heart of London. 
The bark is certainly black, and when rubbed with a sheet of 
white paper leaves a stain of soot, which is perhaps all the 
darker for the rainless summer. But its leaves, when sub- 
mitted to the same test, are no dirtier than those of the 
delicately green weeping-birch which is its neighbour; and 
the sap which exudes from its stem where a limb has been 
lopped shows a plethora of health and vigour. The rougher 
bark of the cedars must afford a readier lodging to the soot, 
than the smoother stems of the limes or the deciduous bark 
of the plane. But unless the soil of the parks is less 
admirably suited to the cedar than that of the western 
suburbs, the experiment of planting these stately trees would 
seem worth repeating. A grove of young weeping-birches 
stands opposite Kensington Gore, and masses of the beautiful 
wild-clematis, or “‘old man’s beard,” of the hedgerows, are 
already whitening with autumn. Copper-beeches, ailanthus, 
thorns of many kinds, and a few fine hollies by no means 
exhaust the list of young and vigorous trees of recent 
date. The holly seems thoroughly suited to the London 
atmosphere; it profits by the warmth and shelter of the 
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honses, and its polished leaves are washed clear of soot by 
every shower. In the absence of the pines and cedars, the 
holly should be planted more frequently than it is for winter 
foliage. 

There can be very little doubt that, so far, those responsible 
for the planting of London trees are moving on the right lines. 
The planes, which are now the dominant feature in the foliage 
of the Metropolis, are not only healthy, but likely to remain 
so. The few very large and old plane-trees which are found 
in some of the squares and on the lower side of Hyde Park, 
are still vigorous and in full growth, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the younger trees willfare worse. The ailanthus, 
with its long, dark, fern-like leaves, does not seem to be so 
common as it deserves to be; but its numbers are increasing. 
Like the poplars, many of which are now growing fast in the 
Embankment Gardens, it is somewhat disappointing until it 
reaches maturity, when it attains a dignity and beauty not 
inferior to that of the acacia or the lime. Some few trees seem 
to be forgotten or out of favour which might well be added to the 
list. The Spanish chestnut, alone of all those now existing 
in the parks, attaining the dimensions of a timber-tree, a rapid 
grower, and unsurpassed for beauty of form and foliage, is no 
longer planted. A grove of young chestnut-timber would soon 
replace the large elms which were destroyed on the north 
side of Kensington Gardens some twelve years ago. Fruit- 
trees, especially the apple and the pear, will grow in any part 
of London, and both in blossom and in leaf are far more 
ornamental than scrubby elms or dwarfed limes. The acacia, 
which is now largely planted in the suburbs, should take the 
place of planes in many streets where the road is too narrow 
to admit the exuberant foliage of the latter. Lastly, the 
mulberry, the most beautiful of all fruit-trees except the 
medlar, might be planted with advantage in any private 
grounds, however small. London clay is the best and kind- 
liest soil for the mulberry, and the present writer has this 
year seen the branches of a mulberry-tree, planted twenty 
years ago, broken by the weight of their fruit, although 
standing in a London garden. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WHITE CITY OF CHICAGO. 


“Gorne to Chicago! How I pity you!” Such was the 
exclamation which never failed to greet the announcement of 
our intended departure; and it was always speedily followed 
by “ Don’t drink the water there,—you will die if youdo. The 
noise will kill you, if the water doesn’t! The town is so dirty 
that whatever you wear will be spoilt in one day!” Thus 
speeded by our friends, and with a haunting fear besides of 
being put at the very top of a fifteen-storied hotel on our 
arrival, and burnt to death with American promptitude, we 
depart. In due-time we reach our destination, and the last- 
named fear being the most acute, we go to no hotel, but look 
for what Americans call a “rooming house,”—i.e., a house 
which lets furnished apartments. Hard by Jackson Park 
we find one, which has been taken as a pure speculation 
for the occasion. Every room which it contains is fitted 
up as a bed-room at arent of £1 a day,—the house is new, 
the furniture new, and both therefore fresh and clean. We 
engage the dining-room, which, to the feminine mind, has the 
attraction of a large upright sideboard fitted with many 
drawers and cupboards, and this done, all dread of fire leaves 
us, for not even in the kitchen, where the attendants engaged 
to wait on us abide, is that element to be found. They, as 
well as “the roomers,” must take their meals elsewhere. In 
a year when rain is all but unknown, this arrangement pre- 
sents no difficulty. There is an excellent hotel within three 
minutes’ walk, and we are at the same distance from one of 
the entrances to the World’s Fair. As yet we have expe- 
rienced none of the discomforts (to use a mild word) pre- 
dicted, though there is undoubtedly a consciousness of being 
girt about, and encompassed on every side by lines of cable-cars 
and railways, which shriek and puff and pant with a vigour 
and persistence that are happily unknown at home. They 
jangle loud warning-bells as they go, as trains which mean 
you to understand that you must take care of yourself, for 
they have not the slightest intention of taking any care of 
you. Our errand, however, is not with them,—we are bound 
to the Fair. Even to enter the grounds, we have to pass 








beneath the “Intra-mural,” which flies round the Park in a 
series of daring curves, stopping here and there to deposit 
its passengers on the second-floor of one of the buildings, 
The “Intra-mural” is an elevated railway, and the authori- 
ties have used its framework asa shelter for the ticket-takers, 
One of its arrangements, by-the-way, might, with advantage 
be adopted on the District and Metropolitan railways, The 
driyer, from where he stands, controls the doors of the car- 
riages,—i.e., opens them by machinery when it is safe to get in 
or out, and shuts them when it is not, which prevents al} 
the foolhardy clambering in at the last moment that takes. 
place in England. 

Once in the grounds, we see a park lying by the side 
of a lake, which is practically a great inland sea, Its 
waves leap on the shore,—its breezes bring refreshment 
even on those warmest and worst of all days, when the 
air is languid and heavy, and charged almost to extinc. 
tion with the heat which it has gathered while passing 
over vast tracts of prairie-land. There are well-estab- 
lished trees on all sides, and well-watered green lawns, 
and great lagoons, by the side of which rise the Exhibition 
buildings. One or two of these may perhaps be somewhat 
overladen with ornament, and architects will, no doubt, fing 
fault with certain details, but the general effect is most 
picturesque and delightful, and many of them bring to our 
minds pleasant memories of famous buildings in ancient and 
renowned cities. It was perhaps unnecessary to have two 
choragic monuments of Lysicrates, but such is the liberal 
allowance. There is a Taj Mahal, with its proportions slightly 
altered, and its use still more perverted. At Chicago it is the 
Administration Building, and furnished with elevators in each 
of its four corners, up which weary men, and women, too» 
ascend to struggle with the powers that be,—powers which, it 
is hinted, combine American recklessness with Continental 
red-tapeism, and want of ability to wield authority with 
sweetness and light. 

The effect of this vast succession of dazzlingly white build- 
ings under a sky more lofty and fiery in its strength of blueness 
than any we have ever yet seen, is most beautiful but startling. 
We stand in admiration, and wonder how structures, many of 
which we know, and in some places can see, to be made of 
nothing more than wood, with a thin covering of white plaster 
and cement, should be able to give us so much artistic pleasure. 
That they do give it, is doubtless due to the fact that the 
architect who planned the whole, and who died, alas! before 
seeing the fruit of his labour, must have had a perfect genius. 
for making use of the accidents of the situation; and that his 
conceptions have been realised with a grace and freedom from 
vulgarity which has never yet been met with when exhibi- 
tions have been held in an old country, and could scarcely 
have been hoped for in a new one. The Art Gallery 
is a very fine edifice,—it is lamentable that it cannot per- 
manently occupy its present site. Those who examine the 
mouldings at the base of the columns by the principal 
entrance, and see the holes in the thin coat of plaster, will 
understand why that is impossible. The peristyle is another 
feature which distinctly makes its mark. The New York 
Building is handsome; the State Building of Massachusetts, 
with its white walls and tender-grey roof and wood-work— 
down even to the strip of garden it is a faithful copy of John 
Hancock’s house—is a delicious bit of Puritanism ; the Cali- 
fornian, for which an old convent supplied the design, gives 
us the other side of the picture; but wheresoever we look, we 
are filled with regret that these bright, happy-looking buildings 
are but the butterflies of a season, and doomed to be converted 
into “old chunk ” when winter comes. Almost the only build- 
ings which will be left on the ground when that time comes, will 
be Victoria House, which—as befits a house that represents the 
Mother-country—is solidly constructed, the Japanese houses 
on the Wooded Island, and—odd as it may seem to include it 
among the buildings—the great American ironclad, which will 
continue to lie where it now is for the simple reason that it 
is unable to go away. Formidable as the ‘ Illinois’ looks, it, 
like so much else that we see, is a mere sham. To let an 
American man-of-war approach so near to the Canadian 
frontier would be to violate a treaty with Great Britain; so 
piles were driven into the Lake at this corner, and a model of 
a man-of-war was built on that foundation with wood and 
bricks. It is plated with iron, equipped with wooden guns, 
manned with able-bodied seamen—it lies so close to Victoria 
House that the clang of its bells as they sound the sea-watches 
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can easily be heard—its aspect is most formidable, and the 
interest it excites equally great. Other structures may be 
spared at the last moment, and some will doubtless go to the 
Mid-Winter Californian Exhibition ; but it would be im- 
possible to gratify the townspeople by keeping the Chicago 
Exhibition open another year, for the buildings are absolutely 
unequal to the task of preserving the exhibits which they con- 
tain from snow and stress of weather. Even last winter, when 
empty, they caused their guardians great anxiety. What 
would that anxiety be if they were filled, as they are now, 
with treasures of all kinds? 
The cleanliness of the buildings and grounds is surprising. 
We can see the state in which they would be kept by the 
natural man, if uncontrolled, by looking at the roads and 
grass-plots just outside the gates. There, cigarette-boxes, 
newspapers, advertisements, and battered bits of paper of all 
kinds toss about and retoss day after day; and if ever they 
are removed at all, it is but by the agency of Nature. In the 
grounds, however, though hundreds—nay, thousands—of 
country-people go in every day with cardboard boxes 
containing their dinners, and though they fling these boxes 
about, together with banana and orange-peelings, peach- 
stones, and papers, and any food which they may not 
care to eat, nothing remains long to offend the eye—bands 
of men with covered barrows go about, and in a few minutes all 
is as clean as it was before—it would be hard to find evena 
spent match on the roads. Another thing which strikes us is 
the entire absence of the rowdyism which never fails to crop 
up among any large assemblage of people who are bent on 
enjoying themselves,in England. The visitors to the World’s 
Fair are, to a large extent, plain country-folk of the better 
working class, who have given themselves a short holiday. 
Their wives and daughters are attired in antiquated fashion ; 
put they are usually intelligent, and take an interest in what 
they see. If they have babies, they “check them,”—1.e., de- 
posit them in the créche within the grounds, where for “a 
quarter” they are nursed, fed, and amused all day while their 
parents are able to go about with a light check in their pockets 
instead of a heavy child in their arms. When they want rest, 
they go to the verandah or news-rooms of their own State 
Building, where they meet fellow-Statesmen, and enjoy the 
pride of partial ownership. The Pennsylvania State Building 
is perhaps the one which people seem most proud to claim as 
their own, for at its entrance is the “Liberty Bell.” “ You 
are English, and may perhaps not like to look at it,” said a 
woman tous; “but I must say that I do, and that I am proud 
of belonging to the Keystone-State.” Then she explained to 
us why Pennsylvania is called the “ Keystone-State ”; and we 
explained to her that we did not mind seeing the Liberty 
Bell, or lament the fact that America had freed herself from 
British control; but what did cause us concern was that we 
had not parted in a pleasanter manner, and with more sense 
on our side of having behaved well. While we are thinking 
of this, and of that day long ago when, for perhaps the only 
time in America’s existence, she put enough tea into the water 
to make a good brew, our Pennsylvanian began to tell us that 
her father had been born near Glasgow, and her husband’s 
father in Yorkshire. And thus was it nearly always. Rarely 
did we enter into conversation with any one without eliciting 
some such fact. Everybody’s father, grandfather, or at extreme 
most, great-grandfather, had come from Great Britain,—every 
one had an interest in the Old Country and a wish to see it, 
together with an underlying affection, not to say something 
very like loyalty, to Queen Victoria. This being the case, 
where are the Americans? We often wondered, and it was 
always an effort to remember, that we were not at home. 
There was the speech of our towns to persuade us that we 
were; there was even some of the dialect which can now only 
be heard in country places beyond the reach of railways. “ By 
their speech ye shall know them;” and when we heard a lady 
—“a real lady,” as children have it—say to a poor child at 
the fireworks, “ Come and stand by my chair, honey, and you 
will see better,” we knew that Yorkshire parents had trans- 
mitted both the word of endearment and the disposition to 
use it. Large was our acquaintance, but we never found 
any one who had not some ties over the water. Two 
ticket-takers, fine soldierlike men—one of whom holds the 
record in sharp-shooting; the other, whose father (a Scotch- 
man) came to America with a pedigree which ran back 
without a flaw for four hundred years—relieved each other at 
the gate by which we usually entered. Their duty was to 








write “ England” on our cards. “I’d like to go there,” said 
one; “my father was an Englishman.” “I mean to go there,” 
said the other; “I want to see some of the places I read 
about. I have Hume’s ‘ History of England’ and Macaulay’s, 
and read them for hours together.”—“ And your father?” we 
asked, ‘‘ does he read them? ”—“ No; but he is in his glory 
when he has the ‘Scottish Chiefs’ in his hand.” 

If we have a complaint to make of the conversation of the 
people with whom we came in brief contact, it is revealed in 
the saying which, before we came to Chicago, we believed to 
be only a saying:—“In New York they ask, ‘How much 
money have you got ?’ in Philadelphia, ‘ Who was your grand- 
father P’ in Boston, ‘What do you know?’ and in Chicago, 
‘Where do you come from?’” It is a fact that no Chicagoan 
—as, in defiance of analogy, the resident will call himself— 
ever says five words to a stranger without putting the ques- 
tion. He cares nothing about your grandfather or your 
knowledge, but he must know where you come from. As for 
your money, it would, however large in quantity, not dazzle 
him. Under a plain exterior, he possibly, to use what would 
be his own way of putting it, “ handles twelve thousand hogs 
daily,” and “a lively jump in pork ” would enable him to buy 
his wife the great Tiffany diamond without missing what he 
had paid for it. 

Thus far with the White City; now for the Black one,—the 
city which was to steal away our lives and, most feminine 
climax, ruin our clothing in one day. Both of these evil deeds 
are abundantly in its power. Never was a dirtier, grimier, 
more smoke-infested city than Chicago, in the business 
quarter. Volumes of black smoke rise up in the air and 
descend down upon the earth. Virulent bits of cinder force 
their way into your eyes,—and if ever your eyes were wanted, 
it is here, where about four hundred miles of street-railway- 
tracks “gridiron” the city, crossing and recrossing at the 
street-corners until there are sometimes six or eight of them 
to traverse before you can reach the other side. Besides this, 
Chicago is practically (so it says) the terminal point of all 
the trunk-lines of railway—North, South, East, or West— 
and as these lines, as a rule, enter the city by level crossings, 
it is not surprising that an average of three deaths daily is 
the result. Electric-cars, cable-cars, elevated railways, and 
great lines with level crossings, are some of the enemies of 
the house of your life. The engines shriek and snort, and 
jangle bells night and day,—day is made dangerous by them, 
and night hideous. These bells are monstrous creatures 
attached to the engine, which lie on their backs and kick 
when the train comes in sight of town or station. They are 
a relic of barbarism, and instead of adding to “the sweet 
security” of Chicago streets, only add to the confusion. 

No city in the world can well be more horrible than Chicago 
proper. Its houses are higher than those of any other town, 
its streets dirtier, its river an abomination, which can be smelt 
but not described. As for its common lodging and tenement 
houses, we were told by an official, dispatched by a European 
Government to various great towns in Europe and America 
to see how the problem of housing the poor was dealt with, 
that all the dirt, squalor, and misery of such buildings in all 
the great cities of the world was as nothing compared with 
the dirt and misery of those in Chicago, for such houses are 
there made of wood, which sucks in the dirt and infection, and 
never parts with either. Many miles, however, lie between the 
White City and the Black one. The White City may have 
its lurking dangers, but we are unconscious of them. The 
dangers of the Black City stalk the streets at noontide, and 
should cholera reach it, we tremble to think how it would tell 
on the population. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. MORLEY’S SPEECH. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “ SpecTaToR.’’] 
Sr1r,—Mr. John Morley, in his speech on the third reading 
of the Home-rule Bill, is reported to have said: “ But all we 
contend for is, that our proposals open a new way in regard 
to Ireland, but an old way in regard to our experience over 
the whole field of our self-governing Empire, where the 
principles on which we rely have been a uniform and great 
success.” It may be doubted if this is true of all cases—and 
especially of the province of Quebec, the Colony which most 
resembles Ireland in the composition of its population—but in 
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any case the difference of circumstances renders the argument 
so entirely fallacious and without weight, that it seems 
strange that it should be repeated by responsible statesmen. 

In the case of all our self-governing Colonies, they had, 
until self-government was given, no representative institutions. 
The benefit to a country of representative institutions is an 
axiom of English politics. They secure that no law shall be 
passed without those who will be subject to it being heard 
through their representatives. They secure that every citizen 
shall have the means of making known his needs and wishes; 
and above all, they give to every citizen the training which is 
derived from responsibility, small indeed, but real, for the 
laws and for the welfare of his country. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the grant of representative institutions has 
almost always proved a benefit to our Colonies. But what 
has this to do with the question of Irish Home-rule? Ireland 
has now all the benefits of representative institutions. Every 
citizen has now an equal voice with his fellows in all the 
laws by which he is governed; and he will have no more 
if the Home-rule Bill is passed. Whether he has one voice 
in three hundred thousand or three millions can make 
no perceptible difference in his duty. The wishes of 
the Irish electors are heard now as much as they will 
be hereafter. Before the laws that govern them are made, 
the Member for each constituency will be as liable to 
be overruled by the votes of the other Members of the 
House, and his constituents governed by laws to which 
they object, in an Irish Parliament, as in the present House. 
How can the fact that it has proved beneficial to give repre- 
sentative institutions to those who had none, throw any light 
upon the wisdom of changing a representative system already 
possessed, into another and more complicated one? 1 may 
add, that while the Home-rule Bill will bring to Ireland none 
of the benefits our Colonies obtain from the Acts which con- 
stituted their Parliaments, the one object for which it is mainly 
sought, viz., to satisfy the national aspirations, has had little, 
if anything, to do with the grant of their Constitutions to 
our Colonies.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Temple, September 12th. Henry M. Bompas. 





SEPARATISM. 
[To THE Epitor or THE “ SPECcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—In his recent speech at Newcastle our English Separatist, 
Mr. John Morley, Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Secretary, had the 
amusing audacity to appropriate to himself and party the 
well-known words of the great Unionist General, U. S. Grant, 
—“United States” Grant. Mr. Morley ended his speech in 
this way :—“ Gentlemen, in the words of a, great American 
General, spoken at a critical stage, we mean to fight it out 
on these lines all this year.” These memorable words were 
used by the Unionist General in the midst of his final and most 
sanguinary campaign for the preservation of the American 
Union. The Unionist Army of the North was infinitely more 
numerous than the Separatist Army of the South, and the 
Unionist General had deliberately resolved, by sheer supe- 
riority of strength and numbers, to exterminate, man by man, 
his Separatist opponents. The Separatists offered a stubborn 
resistance, and repulsed the Unionists in three long and 
bloody battles. It was then that the undaunted Unionist 
General, with undiminished confidence in the patriotism and 
courage of his big battalions, solemnly declared, “I will 
fight it out on this line all summer.” And “United 
States” Grant continued his bloody but necessary work 
until the few gallant survivors of the Separatist Army re- 
luctantly surrendered at discretion, and the Unionist flag 
again floated triumphantly throughout the length and breadth 
of the American Union. Our chattering English Separatist, 
Mr. John Morley, has made an unhappy choice in selecting 
as his model for imitation the silent and relentless conqueror 
and exterminator of the Separatists of the United States.—I 
am, Sir, &e., WILLIAM DEVERELL. 
Santry School, Dublin, September 11th. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Sizr,—You mention, in the Spectator of September 9th, that 
in the voting on the third reading of the Home-rule Bill, 
the majority against the Bill in Great Britain was 23, 
and in England and Wales, 48. I wonder you did not 





go on to give the number of the majority in England, It. 
seems to me that in the general controversy about the Bill, 
sufficient prominence is not habitually given to the fact that. 
the people of England by a really immense majority have con. 
demned the Gladstonian policy. This fact disposes at once of: 
many assumptions which are constantly made upon the side 
of that policy. It is said that the English democracy have 
allied themselves to the Irish democracy. This is the reverse 
of the truth. You quote the Star as exclaiming that the. 
Lords have again “ insulted the people,” have “ destroyed the 
Bill of the people.” What they have done is to give voice to 
the declared will of the people of Great Britain. What makes. 
the claim of the Gladstonian policy to be that of the people 
and of the democracy still more absurd is, that if Ireland had 
only proportional representation even numerically, according 
to its population and the opinions of its inhabitants, the smal} 
majority which the Irish vote enables the Government to 
command would almost disappear. 


I cannot help thinking that if the numbers which represent 
these facts were kept well before the eyes of the constituencies, 
they would have considerable influence. It does not look as. 
if England had acted very ungenerously towards Ireland in 
giving it such a share of the Parliamentary representation as 
enables Irish feeling completely to overpower in governmental 
action the judgment of so great a majority of the people of 
England.—I an, Sir, &c., J. LLEWELYN Davies. 


Kirkby Lonsdale, September 12th. 





THE UNIONIST CASE. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

S1r,—Your correspondents, “G.” and “C. F. O.,” as well as 
“CO. G. C.,” are evidently not aware that the Liberal Unionist 
Association, 31 Great George Street, Westminster, publishes 
at very low prices a capital selection of leaflets, speeches, 
articles, &c., suitable for distribution by Liberal Unionists 
in any districts. A complete list of these, with additions 
almost weekly, appears in Notes from Irelund itself, a paper 
worthy of notice by every one who feels strongly on the 
subject of Home-rule.—I am, Sir, &c., G. E. §. 





AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE ** SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—In your short review of Mr. Richard Heath’s article on. 
“ Agricultural Depression in East Anglia,” in the Spectator 
of September 9th, you remark that you would very much 
like to see Mr. Heath’s figures criticised by an expert. 
Without pretending to be an expert, I can throw some light. 
on the matter from my own experience. Mr. Heath’s 
astounding contention (on p. 451, Contemporary Review for 
September) is that the landlord’s income in Hast Anglia has 
increased by £948,260 between 1873-90. 

Now, Sir, it so happens that I can give the figures of my 
own rental of that portion of the Six-Mile Bottom Estate, 
which was let to tenants at both the dates referred to, com- 
prising in round numbers two thousand acres of land. 

For the year 1873, my tenants paid £2,000; while for the 
year 1890, they paid £2,486. For the same area in 1894, they 
will pay about £1,900, according to latest agreements. Owing 
to the drought of the present season, I shall have to remit a 
considerable portion of the half-year’s rental. Out of a 
present gross rental of about £2,000, I have to pay more than 
half in tithes, taxes, and improvement charges. These figures 
will give some idea of the amount of credibility to be attached 
to Mr. Heath’s contention that while farmers and labourers 
have suffered, landlords in East Anglia have grown richer. 
In all my twenty-one years of landownership, I have never 
refused to create a small holding for a promising applicant, 
and have actually established about fifteen. I deeply regret 
to add that the last two seasons, and especially the current 
one, owing to the disastrous drought, have proved as ruinous 
to small as to large tenants, chiefly from the failure of hay 
and forage generally.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. HAtt. 

Six-Mile Bottom, near Newmarket, September 13th. 


P.S.—Although I am just outside the area of the three 
counties referred to, I am well within East Anglia ; but in 
a district where the agricultural depression is less severe 1m 
ordinary seasons than in the adjoining counties of Essex and 
Suffolk. 





——— 
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ENGLAND AND THE SUEZ CANAL. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’} 

Sir,—It is Mr. Milner’s argument, not mine, to which your 
reviewer (Spectator of September 9th) of my article on 
«“ England’s Right to the Suez Shares” objects. I expressly 
stated that if there had been a sale for a sufficient con- 
sideration by a vendor—even if a trustee—the profits would 
belong to the purchaser, however great. Mr. Milner pleaded 
that a portion of the profits ought to be utilised for Egypt, 
because they were excessive. My contention is strictly 
limited to the transaction itself. It was not a sale. The 
ex-Khedive Ismaél was not authorised to create the annuity 
of £200,000 a year, and England took the shares with 
full knowledge that they were pledged, not sold. It must 
be remembered that the question is not whether England 
is to hand back the sheets of paper in the Treasury, or 
pay any sum of money out of the £600,000 after she has 
received it. The issue to be fought out, in Paris or in Cairo, 
will be as to who is entitled to receive the dividends after 
they cease to be payable to the holders of the Delegations. 
The creditors of Egypt will have, in my opinion, a right to 
test this in the Courts.—I am, Sir, &, 


8 Cleveland Row, St. James’s. CcrE WHITEHOUSE. 





PLAGUES IN NATURE. 
(To tae EpIToR oF THE “ SpecTaToR.”’ ] 

Sir,—Your correspondent of August 24th gives some very 
interesting particulars, personally observed, concerning the 
usefulness of frogs in destroying wasps. He says “thata 
single smallish frog has been known to take three wasps one 
after the other.” This is a good word for our persecuted 
friend the frog, and his confrére the toad. But, Sir, it amazes 
me to note how each writer in his turn dilates on the best 
modes of taking away wholesale the lives of any particular 
insect or other creature that happens to be his béte noire for 
the nonce, apparently without giving a thought to the life- 
work performed by the unlucky objects of his aversion, or of 
their uses as links in that wonderfully constructed chain of 
life which we call “ Nature.” Edith Carrington, a charming 
writer, who has recently delighted lovers in natural history 
by her “ Appeals on Behalf of the Speechless,” says in a more 
recent little book, “ Workers without Wage:”—‘ We must 
look in all the works of God to find mercy hidden somewhere, 
though we may have to search for a long time, for we are 
not able to comprehend His great ways with our feeble sight 
ata first glance.” A great outcry has this year been raised 
against the “plague of wasps;” and much has been written 
and said as to the best way of destroying entire nests. But 
I have failed to observe that any attention has been drawn to 
the relation between what is hastily called their “over- 
increase,” and the simultaneous appearance of huge swarms 
of blight, a scourge which has descended upon our fruit and 
vegetable crops; the two phenomena being a clear case of 
cause and effect, and the one insect invasion intended by 
Nature to counterbalance the other. The ladybird is well- 
known to multiply in exact proportion to the hop-blight. 
The wasp, by the same mysterious law, abounds when it is 
needed to thin out the aphis on which it feeds largely. 

Our garden has not this year produced a single dish of 
eatable broad-beans, owing to the ravages of a black variety 
of blight, and a new gardener was preparing to follow the 
traditions of his race, and tar and burn out all the wasps 
nests about the place ; he was amazed at my distinct orders to 
desist. He was reassured, however, that should his grapes be 
in danger, muslin bags were to be had for the asking. So wasps 
have on our premises revelled in a garden of Eden, unmolested 
and unmolesting. Not a soul has been stung, for no one has 
offered to wage war with them, and our fruit-yield has been 
quite beyond our own consumption. Even the gardener is, 
I think, a convert to my theories, for he recently took me to 
the peach-house to show three trees whose appearance 
warranted their truth. Of these trees, two were laden with 
fruit, while the middle one was covered with black aphides 
only. The fruit to right and left was untouched by wasps; 
they had confined their attentions wholly to the blighted tree. 
The author of “ Workers without Wage” quotes that, “in the 
year 1811, which was remarkable for its small number of wasps, 
flies became a great nuisance from their over-abundance; it 
was supposed to be on account of the insufficiency of wasps, 
which feed on their grabs as well as on the complete fly.” I 





think that the year 1893 would have been equally memorable 
for its armies of flies but for the opposition forces of the 
wasps. As I write, wasps are flying in and out of these 
windows preying upon the flies upon the panes, or carrying 
them off. 

Are the flies, however, of no further use than as food for 
wasps? I have before me a most interesting letter cut from 
a Bristol paper, entitled “The Cure for Cholera,” which 
indicates another mode of working by humble tools in the 
hand of the All-Merciful.. Speaking of the different cholera 
epidemics through which the writer had passed at various 
times, he says: “I can speak of an extraordinary physical 
phenomenon,—complete stagnation of the air ; not a breath of 
wind, and not a bird to be seen, while whole crowds of flies 
swarmed, to which I attribute the eventual saving of the town 
[Newcastle] by consuming the malaria in the air.” By “con- 
suming” the writer doubtless means destroying or removing, by 
collecting on their sticky legs and wings the germs of disease 
floating in the air. He adds :—* They were painting the outside 
of the Bank of England at the time a stone-colour, and I re- 
member it soon became one black mass of flies.” Here, then, we 
see the evil of the cholera-germ met, and an antidote provided 
by the lowly fly, permitted to over-increase in the absence of 
the enemies of the race. All birds at the time disappeared. 

The American Field, in a recent issue, records as a fact that 
when an epidemic of cholera threatens any locality, the birds 
leave the neighbourhood a few days before the appearance of 
the scourge; this was noticed in the recent outbreak at Ham- 
burg. In 1884, the same phenomenon occurred at Marseilles 
and Toulon, where all the birds, as if actuated by a common 
impulse, abandoned the plague-stricken cities, and took up 
theirabode at Hyéres. In 1872, all the sparrows left the town 
of Prezemsyl, Galicia, two days before the pest broke out. 
Let us hope they will remain with us this year! 

To the student of nature all this is very interesting, impres- 
sing the lesson that nothing is “ common or unclean” in the 
sight of Him who has sanctified to some service everything that 
He has created. “In wisdom” has He made themall. The 
earth is “ full,” not of “ plagues” but “of His riches.” “ His 
tender mercy is over all His works.” Shall we then so hastily 
destroy life which we can never give, and condemn as “ pests ” 
creatures whose uses may be for the present hidden from our 
finite sight, and which appear to our rash judgment as 
miserable scourges, yet, coming as they do from the very 
Fountain-head of wisdom and love, may be—must be—blessings 
in disguise P—I am, Sir, &e., FLORENCE SUCKLING. 


Romsey, Hampshire, September Sth. 


[We believe we can add another curious instance. It is 
probable that the terrible pest of marshy districts in the tropics, 
the mosquito, by its incessant minute bleedings, keeps down 
the liability to fever. At least, it is certain that the very few 
persons whom they will not bite suffer from that liability. — 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





“SODY AND BOUL.” 

|To THE Epitor oF THR “ SPEcTaToR.”| 
S1r,—Your correspondent, in the Spectator of September 9th, 
Francis W. Holmes, has added another to the amusing tale of 
verbal transpositions of which that at the head of this note 
is a well-known example. “ Hand-grenades,” for the extinction 
of fire, we have all heard of and seen. “ Fire-brigades” are 
found in every city and town; but “ hand-brigades! ” 


—where- 
are we P—I am, Sir, &e., J. V. W. 








BOOKS. 

——————— 

YOUTH.* 
Among the qualities which distinguish French writers is the 
power of investing ideas with concrete form and vivid colour. 
Few nations can point to such a record of noble sentiments. 
or actions in the cause of the idealas France can. Not always 
right, and by no means always wise, she can still claim the 
merit of having shed her blood freely when the great aspira- 
tions which underlie humanity have called upon her to do so. 
If “ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity” have proved inadequate 
watch-words when separated from religion, it shows a power 
of grasping the meaning of ideas that they should have been 








* Youth. By Oharles Wagner. Translated from the French by Ernest 
Redwood, London: James R. Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co, 
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found equal to rousing the spirit and holding the affections of 
a whole great nation. But, to descend to a smaller area, 
the power to treat ideas as concrete facts has, when allied 
to power of expression, produced the essayist in perfection ; 
and it is the want of this power which has made the essay on 
the more abstract side almost an exotic in English literature. 
When we have to deal with facts, whether of science, history, 
or action, our writers can compare with the best in any nation ; 
but when the Englishman is called on to analyse things so 
intangible as thought and feeling, he signally fails. “Ideas” 
are then apt to crystallise into “ purposes,” and the essay to 
become a sermon. It is the absence of power to realise 
“ideas” that makes so much conversation in England flat and 
uninteresting. Apart from politics, science, and personal 
gossip,the average Englishman finds no solid footing. To in- 
troduce a question of ethics, to raise a point of philosophy, or to 
inquire into the meaning of a poem, is to pronounce oneself a 
prig, or to lay oneself open to the grave accusation of being a 
Bohemian, or Agnostic. Such a book as Youth, by M. Wagner, 
would be an impossible production from an English pen. There 
is not a concrete fact of any kind in it, and it is difficult to 
place it in any category intelligible to most English readers. 
But as an exhaustive analysis of the forces and aspirations 
which make up the positive past, present, and future of the 
youth of France, it is unique; and the courage and sympathy 
brought to bear upon the diagnosis, and the treatment, is in 
all ways most admirable, and as a careful and conscientious 
study of human nature it cannot fail to be interesting to 
those who can watch the progress of humanity without 
passion and without despair. 


Like all serious French writers, M. Wagner spares no pains 
in the arrangement of his work. In a first-rate analysis of 
its contents he divides the volume into three books, and sub- 
divides these again into chapters and sections. In the first 
book, he treats of the characteristics of the century, and all 
that has been gained by the inductive method of science. He 
paints its aims and its results, both beneficial and otherwise, 
and ends with an able definition of Realism and the Modern 
Spirit, making clear to the reader the essential differences 
between the two, and the justice of his stern condemnation of 
Realism. With all this we thoroughly agree, except perhaps 
in the title of Modern Spirit to what he admits belongs to no 
special source or period. But the definition given is plain 
enough, and is fearlessly set out :—“ The materialistic concep- 
tion of the world, and such portions of our civilisation as are 
the temporary result of it, seem to us antagonistic to the 
Modern Spirit at every point. The Modern Spirit represents 
the epitomised inheritance of the ages...... It is the sum- 
total condensed of the best which humanity has drawn from 
all the mighty labours and all the sufferings of the past. It 
is in the domain of thought a broad outlook over all things, a 
premeditation to exclude nothing, to see clearly and to find the 
truth as it is, without any reservation; in a word, the true 
scientific spirit.” In fact, it is the idealism of science so often 
asserted in word, so seldom, if ever, accepted in honest prac- 
tice by men of science. Realism, he defines, “ both scientific 
and practical, is the negation of all this.” In thought, 
“realism is the most narrow provincialism one can imagine,— 
the true parish feeling which considers nothing outside of its 
limits.” In affection, “realism is absolute egoism ;” in poli- 
tics, it “is the deification of brute-force; in the higher grades 
of society it is tyranny; in the lower, unbridled licence. ..... 
In all ways Realism and the Modern Spirit are in conflict in 
the heart of existing society.” What, therefore, will bring 
light out of this darkness, peace out of this warfare? “A 
return,” he says, “to normal thinking...... and to a 
normal way of living,” to reverence, to a feeling of responsi- 

. bility, to work, and to simplicity.” He asks,—Is this possible, 
and can youth rise to the situation ? 

In the second part M. Wagner inquires into the charac- 
teristics of youth as formed by the past and dealing with the 
present. He takes its intellectual and moral outlook in detail ; 
he defines the various classes with their special aims and 
difficulties. He notes the effect that life produces on different 
kinds of temperament. He compares the youth of the people 
with the youth of the leisured classes. He is just to both, and 
sympathetic while severe. He realises that selfishness and 
egoism may only be the husk to the kernel of a truer life and 
purer aspiration. There is no despair in his utterance, 
though he is fully alive to the great dangers and obstacles of 





a national society full of evil tendencies and paralysed re. 
ligious thoughts. And he sets out the landmarks and helps 
which show how much life and hope still lie before the 
youth of France. Fashion and the passion for variety 
he considers the most enervating influence of the present 
time. Modern civilisation, with its ‘‘ great levellers, indus. 
trialism and bureaucracy and fashion, have crushed out origin. 
ality. ..... Where can ability and originality find a place 
in a world so constituted ? Manners and ideas must conform 
to the same rule as dress.” No one may strike out a new line 
without ineurring the charge of eccentricity. Perhaps this ig 
even more the case in France than in England, though here, 
in certain circles, to differ is to be cast out. But in France, 
the desire to regulate all things has grown into a passion, 
Everything is under cover and supervision. At the entrance 
to all professions are “examinations which bar out all inde. 
pendent thinkers...... Liberty of instruction has nothing 


in common with intellectual liberty,”—and this from the de. ' 


scendants of the French Revolution—this the fruit of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity ! 


In the third part, he treats of the “ Ideal Life,” and opening 
with the question, “Is the world old?” he paints the picture 
of the cynics’ world, and shows how untrue it all is. “The 
first condition,” he says, “of a renaissance of true life is to 
throw overboard this idle talk of a blasé disillusioned octo- 
genarian. Happy they who understand this, for it is the 
beginning of salvation.” Then follow some helpful chapters 
upon life and its conditions. Firstly, its ideal ; then the con. 
ditions necessary for its attainment. Action, discipline, work, 
enjoyment, friendship,—all that makes up the sum of human 
existence. All are treated in careful and sympathetic detail. 
Nothing is unimportant in the great warfare of life. “Life 
demands the conquering in detail of the inevitable, and of out- 
side influences ; of the desires, the appetites, the passions, and 
the force of inertia which is in every oneofus..... the great 
business of human life is to live life, and not to allow ourselves 
to be carried along and dominated by it. These are the things 
that must be taught young soldiers who wish to enter this 
school of war,—they must seize on life, they must keep a 
watch on it, and must strive to gain ground little by little on 
this passiveness which surprises and blinds us, in spite of our- 
selves, when the guard within is sleeping. 


In a final chapter on “ Belief” he deals with faith, and 
though it is easy to see that M. Wagner does not belong to 
the Catholic party, he by no means dispenses with the Gospel 
and its divine truths. That his creed would wholly satisfy 
the orthodox believer, we doubt; but he fully accepts the 
Fatherhood of God and the teaching of Christ. In no spirit 
of protest he distinguishes between verbal acceptance of 
divine truth and a religious life which, taking the Gospel for 
its guide, endeavours to live, in the fullest sense, a follower of 
that Gospel. This he desires to impress strongly upon young 
France ; a life without religion is a limited and aimless exist- 
ence, not worthy of the name of life. Spiritual realities are 
as real and more real than earthly realities. They cannot be 
put aside in the great science of noble living, and if to this faith 
in the unseen world we add hope of attaining to it, through 
right-thinking and right-doing in this present one, we have the 
foundation on which he would build up the future of France. 
It is impossible to dwell on the details of this able analysis. 
Its thoroughness leaves little room for addition, and its 
exhaustiveness on all sides disarms criticism. No doubt, to 
English readers it is written with the peculiar French expres- 
sion of enthusiasm that we should be tempted to call gush; 
and our English youth would not go much further in the 
book than its chapter of contents. But this is only another 
sign of what we asserted at the beginning. Ideas and their 
treatment appear absurd and sentimental to English ears. 
No brilliancy or ingenuity of style is sufficient to cover the 
sin of treating abstract things as if they were real. Honesty 
of purpose, however, is evident throughout the book; and if 
its aim and teaching are frankly moral, it never becomes dull 
or oppressive. As a study of character in the abstract, it 18 
keenly interesting, and its unaffected enthusiasm is its own 
justification. Its title is not its happiest point ; and though 
the translation is sound and readable, every now and then a 
freer rendering would have made the spirit of -the book more 
English. Though we could wish it otherwise, our fear is that 
it will only be elders, as a rule, who will read Youth. 





—. 
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SCHULTZ’S OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY.* 
Turis work has been before the German public for nearly a 
quarter of a century; it has been brought up to date in suc- 
cessive editions, and it still holds its place as the best complete 
account of Old Testament religion written from the standpoint 
of advanced historical criticism. Although the author belongs 
to the advanced school—at least he would be so reckoned in 
this country—he is not, like some of his fellow-workers, 
an irresponsible Orientalist, but a Professor of Theology 
and a preacher of note, who does not decline the task 
of reconciling his critical conclusions with the doctrines of 
his Church. This feature in his work will recommend 
it to English theologians, who will listen to a writer 
to whom the Old Testament is still the record of the 
religion of Revelation, although he finds in it myth and 
legend. The divergence of the author from the views till 
recently universally accepted in this country, is most apparent 
in his treatment of the early history. According to his view, 
Genesis is not history, but a book of legends, for Israel, like 
other nations, emerged from the darkness of the prehistoric 
period, not with a library of histories, but with a garland of 
legends. As the oldest documents which go to make up 

” Genesis were certainly not committed to writing before the time 
of the Kings, it is misleading to use them as historical sources 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term. It cannot even be 
affirmed that Abraham ever lived ; he is an ideal personage, the 
creation of the Hebrew Muse. But the legend of Abraham and 
similar legends are by no means destitute of religious, and even 
of historical significance; for while the personages and events 
are largely imaginary, they preserve the characteristic spirit 
of the race amid whom they arose. There is always in legend 
a historical kernel; but it is not the business of the critic to 
attempt to separate the kernel from the adornment, but to 
accept the legend itself as a weighty historical fact, embody- 
ing, as it does, the inmost heart of the people. Legend there- 
fore, says Dr. Schultz, was better fitted than history to become 
the medium of the communications of the Divine Spirit. “In 
history every figure expresses, only in an approximate and 
imperfect fashion, what the spirit at work in that particular 
people desires. In the legend, however, it is this very spirit 
which moulds those figures and gives them flesh and blood. 
They bzcome model figures, ideal characters.” The same may 
be said of myth, from which doctrine springs, as history from 
legend; many of the myths of the early Scriptures may be 
regarded as true Revelation Myths; for though they are akin 
to those of the Phenicians and Chaldeans, they “ were born 
again by the creative power of a self-revealing God.” In this 
manner, the least historical portions of the Old Testament 
Scriptures are conserved as portions of Revelation, and per- 
manent possessions of the Christian Church. 

The conspicuous difference between Hebrew religion and 
that of the Aryan peoples was characteristically explained by 
M. Renan by ascribing a monotheistic instinct to the Semitic 
race. This, however, Dr. Schultz points out, cannot be 
affirmed of the civilised peoples of that race, who possessed 
an elaborate mythology, from which were derived many 
Hellenic myths. Bunt the theory contains a partial truth 
when applied to the warlike shepherd tribes which, issuing 
from the Arabian Peninsula, overran Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Canaan. These were not monotheists, but their strongly 
personal and particularistic conceptions of their gods was a 
fitter preparation for monotheism than an elaborate mythology, 
for it was easily possible for the tribal god whom they 
exclusively worshipped, to become the sole God; all other 
gods, without having their existence denied, being shrivelled 
up into subordinate or hostile and helpless powers. By this 
means, we can explain how Moses found the Hebrews in pos- 
session of views of religion which could be made the basis of 
his work. This theory does not, of course, fully explain the ori- 
gin of the religion of Israel; it is only one side of the answer; 
the other side of the answer, writes Dr. Schultz, must be given 
by faith. Israel had prophets, and experienced a revelation of 
God, who willed that the Religion of Redemption should be 
made known through this race. What we have to observe in 
Israel is a gradual progress to a higher faith, and to a purer 
morality, under the twofold influence of natural and yet pro- 





* Old Testament Theology: the Religion of Revelation in its pre-Christian Stage 
of Development. By Dr. Hermann Schultz, Profes:or of Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen. “Translated from the Fourth German Edition by the Rev. J. 
th Paterson, M.A. Oxon., Profe-sor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature in 
Chard aed Presbyterian College, Edinburgh, 2 vols. Edinburgh: T, and T. 





vidential development, and direct divine guidance through the 
prophets. So much has been written of recent years in 
England on the Prophets of Israel, that Dr. Schultz’s 
chapters have been largely anticipated for English readers ; 
but his succinct and clear presentation of the character of 
the Prophetic Order will be useful to students. In his 
remarks on the false prophets, he brings out with great 
distinctness that, like the false teachers of New Testament 
times, they differed less in the substance of their prophecies, 
than in their moral spirit. He thus writes of them :— 

“Some took to prophesying just for the sake of a livelihood. 
There were also not a few women who, for a pitiable wage, 
deceived people with a stereotyped form of soothsaying ; who, as 
Ezekiel puts it, hunted for souls and killed them. Lying prophets 
appear at all periods in the Kingdom of Judah, and even among 
the exiles, and Jeremiah evidently draws no real distinction 
between such prophets and the soothsayers of Edom, Moab, 
Ammon, Tyre, and Sidon. They have, as it were, conspired 
together to deceive the people as to its true salvation. Their 
object is an easy and luxurious life. They never think of standing 
in the breach and fighting for the people, in the day of the Lord. 
Their anxiety is to stand well with the people, who do not want 
to have the truth prophesied to them, but desire to hear flattering 
words. The thought of effecting a reformation, a conversion of 
the people, never once occurs to them. They steal the words of 
the true prophets, to wit, their prophecies of good, in order to 
employ them on the wrong occasion, without the condition of 
penitence and conversion on the part of the people.” 

The view of the Old Testament History advocated by Dr. 
Schultz and his school will be accepted without question by 
students of history as the inevitable result of the application 
of the historical method to the Old Testament. The early 
history of all nations is legendary, and in later stages, the 
chronicles, which are our guides, have to be carefully sifted 
and compared, and used with extreme caution. No student 
of the history of the Middle Ages, for example, will find 
any difficulty with the conclusions of the new school re- 
garding Genesis and the Books of Chronicles. It is to 
the theologian, and especially to the Protestant theologian, 
that they appear disquieting; for he has been accustomed 
to claim that Protestant doctrine is not founded upon 
legend, but upon well-authenticated history. Polemical 
theology, and even dogmatic theology as far as it is 
founded upon proof texts, appear to be seriously compro- 
mised by the new reading of Old Testament History. Mr. 
Gore and Canon Driver seek to allay the panic by giving an 
undertaking that the New Criticism will confine itself to the 
Old Testament; but the history of Biblical Science in 
Germany and Holland does not encourage the hope that such 
limitation is at all probable. It is therefore only reasonable 
that theologians should proceed with caution, and not admit 
conclusions which will require a reconstruction of their entire 
theology,—at all events until these conclusions are placed 
beyond doubt. The New Criticism brings with it, however, 
certain religious gains which ought not to be overlsoked. 
Those who follow it will have, as teachers of Religion, to 
appeal more to the spirit and less to the letter. 

In tracing the course of Revelation, and observing the con- 
flict of the Revealing Spirit in history with the resistance of 
nature and of imperfect media, we shall have to call to aid 
more than formerly the Christian consciousness, and the col- 
lective consciousness of the Church. We shall likewise have 
to recognise more fully the analogies between past revelations 
and those which the living Spirit of God is still communicating 
to men. We shall not, of course, escape the dangers of a 
period of transition ; but it does not appear to be an unfounded 
hope that the Church, although weaker as a polemical institu- 
tion, will become stronger to persuade those who, with an 
honest and good heart, are searching for the presence and 
guidance of God among men. 

It does not come within the scope of a newspaper article to 
examine in detail the critical conclusions of Dr. Schultz. He 
is not an extreme representative of his school, and he is 
a temperate and conciliating advocate; but one may be 
allowed to reserve judgment on some of his conclusions. 
While the New Criticism has shown that the traditional view 
of the unity of the Books of the Old Testament is no longer 
tenable, it has not as yet been able to fix, save in a very 
approximate fashion, the exact age of the numerous frag- 
ments of which the Books are composed. Many of those 
fragments may have been preserved from a remote antiquity 
by the retentive Oriental memory. It is evident, however, 
that questions of authorship and date cannot any longer be 
made a matter of faith; men will be more disposed to think 
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of them reasonably and calmly, if no terrorism is practised, 
and if they are allowed to give an impartial consideration to 
whatever evidence is now available. 

We cannot part with Dr. Schultz’s volume without a word 
of praise for the translation. It is executed with care and 
skill ; it is quite an unwonted pleasure to meet with a trans- 
lator who has a complete mastery of the German language, 
and does not violate the idioms of his own. 





ROYAL LETTERS TO OXFORD.* 

Mr. OGLE explains that the term “ Royal Letters” is used, 
as being a fairly approximate description, for a variety of 
documents, such as Charters, Inquisitions, Warrants, Orders 
in Council, &c. Even private letters on matters of public in- 
terest are included. The whole collection is one of great 
value, and Mr. Ogle deserves great credit for the patience and 
skill with which he deciphered the documents and elucidated 
the obscurities that occur in them. They range, it must be 
understood, over a period of more than five centuries and a 
half. The earliest is a Charter of King Stephen (circa 1136), 
containing the gift of two meadows by the Burgesses of Ox- 
ford to the religious house of St. Nideswide ; (it is interesting 
to note that one of the two is still called by the same name) ; 
the latest is an Order of Council, dated June 19th, 1700, relating 
to a disputed appointment to the office of town-clerk. The 
earliest deed is followed by six charters. The first of these 
belongs to the reign of Henry II., but refers to a document 
probably assignable to Henry I. The later charter itself has 
not been preserved, but is recited in one of Elizabeth. For 
an actually existing charter, we must come down some forty 
years later, to the first year of John. It confirms the town of 
Oxford in the possession of the privileges previously granted. 
Such confirmations frequently occur, and doubtless were not 
given without some consideration. The latest in date was 
issued by James II. about three months before his flight from 
Whitehall in December, 1688. The City had been compelled 
early in the year to surrender its old charter, and the Corpo- 
ration was dissolved by Order of Council on June 6th. The 
new “Letters Patent” cost the City a thousand pounds, and 
as they remained in force for little more than five weeks, must 
be corisidered to have been dear at the price. It is easy to 
understand why “no Ceremony was observed nor Injoined 
upon the occasion,” as a contemporary writer observes. 

Among the most interesting “Letters” printed are those 
which relate to the dealings, mostly of a more or less contro- 
versial kind, between the City and the University. The 
earliest of these concerns a payment out of the fee-farm of 
the City of a sum of £23 0s. 5d. per annum, as account of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital for lepers. The City disputed its 
obligations, and the “fee-farm rent” continues to appear at 
intervals for centuries. The difference between Oriel and the 
City still, we believe, exists. It would be almost a pity if so 
venerable a quarrel should be terminated. Eleven years later 
(in 1355) a more serious matter occurs,—the riot on St. 
Scholastica’s Day. Among the ten documents relating 
to this time is an Order of Council that the City should 
pay £250 to the University in respect of damages done, 
besides restoring all the property that could be recovered. 
This payment did not acquit the transgressors for the 
deaths caused by the riot, nor did it terminate their 
liability. Payments on this account continued to be made 
down to the reign of Elizabeth. The oath to observe the 
privileges of the University for which these penalties were 
ultimately commuted, was itself abolished about forty years 
ago. 

Twenty-seven years after the dreadful day of St. Scholastica, 
which, however, finally established the University privileges, 
William of Wykeham laid the foundation-stone of his “new 
College.” A few months before, he had bought from the City 
certain lands and a lane (octo placeas vacuas et quandam 
venellam), the King granting a licence for the sale. The 
Bishop paid £80 for the property, and we have an “ inquisi- 
tion” to inquire into the question of the loss which would 
accrue from the sale (the land belonged to various corpora- 
tions, the Convent of Godstow being among them). The 
result of this inquisition was to estimate the loss at ten 
shillings per annum. The land was of very little value, a 
place where rubbish was shot, dead dogs, for instance (cada- 





* Royal Letters to Oxford. Transcribed and Edited by Octavius Ogle, M.A. 
Oxford: James Parker and Co, 1892. 





vera fetancia), and haunted by bad characters. ‘“ Ibidem fuit 
magnus concursus malefactorum, murdrorum, meretricum et 
latronum,” to the great loss, it is explained, of the whole 
town and the peril of scholars and other passers-by. The 
City, in fact, seems to have made an excellent bargain, which, 
nevertheless, they were provokingly slow in completing. Two 
letters of the Bishop, addressed “ a nos tres chers et tres fiables 
amys le Mair, Bailifs, Aldermen, et as autres bones gentz et 
comunes de la ville Doxenford,” are given, in which he urges 
the completion of the affair. Three years afterwards the 
workmen engaged in building the College have protection 
given them by Royal Letters Patent, together with an ex. 
emption from tolls. About the same time the City fell out 
with the scholars at Merton. Merton had employed a body 
of armed men to throw back into the town ditch the soil 
which had been removed at its cleansing, and the King 
promises to look into the matter. 

The City had other difficulties besides its chronic quarrel 
with the University and the Colleges. Some lands at Wolver- 
cot, belonging to Godstow Nunnery, were sold to Dr. Owen, 
physician to the King; one result of this transaction 
was a quarrel between the inhabitants of Wolvercot and 
the City. Rights of pasture were invaded, and the ford 
was “digged”—i.e made unfordable. 
olde husbandman” giving evidence to this effect, affirming 
among other things “that he hath knowne common droyvers 
and other travelinge men with beasts hath used to put in their 
Cattles for the space of ij or iij dayes in Portemeade, without 
any lett or contradiccion of the said Mayor or any other,” and 
farther, that “even soe hath the Schollars of the Universitie 
used to put their hackneys or geldings without lett or inter- 
ruption.” This quarrel, too, has attained a venerable age, for 
early last year, the Mayor, while beating the bounds in Port- 
meadow, was attacked by the injured commoners of Wolver- 
cot. Portmeadow figures a little later in another way. We 
find King Charles I. politely, but with an air of command, 
asking “ for the Grasse and Hay of Port Medow, which for this 
year also will be of very great use to Us.” 

A reader will have gained some idea of the wide range of 
subjects which this volume touches upon. We must not for- 
get to mention the commendatory preface which Bishop 
Stubbs has prefixed to it, and the four admirable fac-similes 
(the English Proclamation of Henry ITI., dated October, 1258, 
King John’s Charter, Grant of a Guildhall by Henry ITI., and 
a Letter of William of Wykeham). The separate summaries 
are very useful, and the indices complete. 





MELCHIOR DE VOGUE* 
Viscount E. M. pre Voaii, diplomatist and member of 
the French Academy, is completely revealed in each of 
the volumes of collected essays and reviews, of which 
Heures d'Histoire is the latest. Keenly attentive to the 
phases of literature, social ethics, and historical methods, 
and gifted with a delicate power of literary expression, 
he is not content to be merely an amiable dilettante. To 
him, questions of literature pale before social questions, 
and historical sciences, as M. Renan says, are “little con- 
jectural sciences, which break down almost as fast as they are 
built up.” He would be a workman in the good cause; he 
would add his quota to the “literature of good-will,” which 
consoles and inspires hope. He judges a mission is imposed 
on him, a mission to renovate and restore social life; his 
attitude is rather that of lay-confessor and guide, than of 
isolated artist in words and images. He finds a genera- 
tion grown up since the disastrous war, a generation which 
is not greatly interested in political questions. Forms of 
government, they think, can do so little for liberty, which 
is oppressed by natural laws. It is social problems that 
occupy their thoughts; they are weary of the negations 
of the literature of analysis and doubt, and seek anxiously 
for a guide, a synthesis, for the bread of life. Their growing 
sense of human solidarity alienates them from the material 
positivism of the preceding generation, which had thought to 
banish metaphysics and mystery. They feel that the science 
which was to make man the master of the universe, and to 
give him serenity, if not satisfaction, has only pushed back a 
little further the cause of causes, and furnishes nothing 
towards the all-important needs of the heart, “ Periodically 
do the vast superstructures built on the foundations of reason 


* Heures d’Histoire. Par Melchior de Vogiié, Paris: Armand Oclin et Cie. 
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crumble and decay ;” once more, as after the great Revolu- 
tion, the pride of human reason is bowed down. “No 

itive instruction satisfies them. They have heard voices ; 
they know not whence ; they set out to follow the vague calls; 
they wander anxiously about the altar of the unknown 
God.” To them, as representatives and protagonists of the 
democracy, which is the political force of the future, M. 
de Vogiié listens and appeals. The literature of “ art 
for art’s sake” is become an anachronism to them; the 
literature of so-called realism disgusts them. What they 
demand is a literature that shall propose to itself a 
social aim, and be utilitarian in the best sense of the 
word, that shall nourish souls, “gather the crowd which 
eludes it in its present forms, touch the people by sim- 
plicity and sympathy.” “In our state of society, it is 
inadmissible that the divorce should continue between the 
obscure multitude and the little sects of literary men.” The 
intellectual minority may be “the guardian of the tradition 
of the True, the Good, and the Beautiful,” as M. Renan says; 
but if so, “we must then separate life from light, morality, 
and art, for this minority has not the secret of giving life,— 
a secret of which the people is the sole possessor.” 

There are many signs in recent French literature which 
tend to show that M. de Vogiié is fairly justified in 
signalising this change. History is full of records of the rise 
and fall of ideas, of the turns of the pendulum of the human 
mind; and it is no wonder if the excesses in which French 
philosophy and literature have logically ended should be 
bringing about a corresponding reaction. France, says M. de 
Vogiié, has long suffered from an excess of intellectuality,— 
the heart has been sacrificed to the head, and the necessary 
result has been an anzmia of character, due to moral indiffer- 
ence, if not acceptance of fatalism. The documents and 
dissections of the realistic and naturalistic schools, the intel- 
lectual “ filigree-work ” of the artistic writers, the individual- 
istic ethics and exaltation of the Ego by the philosophers, the 
paralysing productions of the critical spirit, have at length 
reached their limit. Omnia in religionem desinunt, and France 
is beginning to see that it is not the German schoolmaster or 
drill-sergeant that won victory, but the deep spirit of national 
and divine faith. Though the “common inclination of the 
times solicits us to lean towards the people,” the “vague 
pity” of the comfortably established is not likely to disarm 
the hatred of the poor, who begin to recognise their power, 
and find no great help in the education that is given to them. 
* You teach Caliban, and he uses his instruction to curse you.” 
Or, to put it more mildly, Voltaire’s “ L’Homme aux Quarante 
Ecus” said to his intellectual master: “ Farewell, Sir. You 
have taught me. But my heart is saddened by your teaching. 
Such is often the fruit of knowledge.” How are the classes 
to be reconciled in fraternity, and how is the education of 
character, rather than intellect, to be promoted? The litera- 
ture of realism is odious because destitute of charity; the 
multitude is athirst for the waters of life. ‘ Reasons do not 
supply the place of sentiments, reasons do not lull a single 
pain.” France must be vivified by moral precepts; France 
craves recomposition, and this can only be effected by simple 
ideas accessible to all. France that was sceptical, is now 
waking to the necessity of religion. 

Daring our author’s diplomatic sojourn in Russia, he was 
naturally eager to further the mutual comprehension of the 
two peoples whose alliance seemed necessary to secure the 
balance of power. His Le Roman Russe was an admirable 
exposition of the mental state of Russia as delineated by its 
great realistic novelists, who are, for many reasons, the sole 
mouthpieces of Russia. But his book is also a condemnation 
of the French spirit, as revealed by its narrow-visioned 
realists. In the Russians, he found strongly developed that 
“latent evangelical spirit,” the fermentation of which he dimly 
discerns in France. The Russians are pessimistic, it is true, 
but “ pessimism is an instrument of progress, since the world 
is only ameliorated by those whom it does not satisfy.” Their 
pessimism is dolorous and aggressive, but it “ hides a hope 


. beneath its maledictions,” it is the “first symptom of a 


moral resurrection.” It is no pessimism of Epicureans, 
resigned because their daily provender of pleasure is 
assured. The Russians are also half-Buddhists; but “our 
second nature, civilisation, weighs ever more heavily on 
Successive generations, and is inclining sensibly our Euro- 
pean races towards modes of thought which conditions of 
soil have determined in India.” But Christianity, by its 





principle of brave struggle, is a more complete agent of 
social life; and the Russians are Christians, their dominating 
feeling being one of renunciation and self-sacrifice. The 
Christianity of the Russian realists is often vague, but 
always latent. Hence the power of their works, which, like 
those of the English realists, are imbued with sympathy and 
full of pity,—‘“ An emotional vision of strict truth.” And 
our author proceeds to lament that not only has material 
power passed from the hands of the French, but their litera- 
ture of false realism no longer appeals to the world, because 
of its radical defect. 

Thus M. de Vogiié is convinced there is only one funda- 
mental question, that of religion. But, with all his diplo- 
matical respect for his national Church, he is reduced to an 
attitude of reserve and expectation. He cannot tell whether the 
Church, which history too often shows to be occupied in resist- 
ing progress, and failing to recognise the elasticity of its creed, 
will readily accommodate itself to, and meet, the problems of 
the time. Will the Church be able to reconquer the multitude 
of the unfaithful and indifferent, and give a channel and 
direction to the rising tide of Socialism? ‘“ The historian 
must reserve his opinion on the school of Christian Socialism, 
which is very active already in Europe, because history has 
not yet pronounced.” But there is another, wider-spread 
Socialism, which is materialistic only. “A speedy and com- 
plete fusion of these two currents seems hardly probable.” 
And yet “the future of our race” depends on the question. 
If the fusion does not take place, “ our people will slip more 
and more into that materialistic paganism, to the progress of 
which M. Taine lately called attention.” M. Taine and M. 
Renan were both propagators of individualism, and yet both 
of them in their later works tried to stem the flood they had 
so greatly helped to let loose! What does M. Renan say? 
“The Church must always be with us; otherwise life will be 
reduced to a desperate barrenness.” We might add, however, 
that unfortunately M. Renan can be quoted on any and every 
side of a question. 

The natural demand of M. de Vogiié’s youthful disciples is 
for a remedy, a remedy in half-a-dozen words. But he replies 
that there are no empirical receipts for debilitated consti- 
tutions, such as is that of present-day France. He is an ob- 
server, and not a physician, or prophet. He is a historian, 
and as such states and explains only. “ To describe evil is 
only an exercise of philosophy, and to recriminate against it 
is only the satisfaction of a political reactionary.” He admires 
“those ideal, mystical and moral aspirations, which give to 
the choicer spirits of the new generation a physiognomy so 
attractive and confused.” But he, like them, is in a state of 
expectation. “Society can apply to itself to-day the beautiful 
image of Plotinus: it resembles those travellers lost in the 
night, seated in silence on the shore of the sea, waiting 
for the sun to rise above the billows.” He is not like 
Fontenelle, whose hand was full of truth, and yet was 
kept closed; he would be simple and sincere, and tell all 
he knows. He proclaims the ravages of individualism 
and the analytical spirit, with its “charming artificial 
lights coruscating over tombs;” and he preaches faith, 
hope, and charity, without which all is vanity. “We are 
expelling from the world the Symbol by which it lives; we 
are decreeing the falsehood of the ideal, which it is the mis- 
sion of the Symbol to create.” He, too, craves for a spiritual 
guide, just as he craves for a hero to save France, a hero who 
shall be the voice and incarnation of the great and dumb 
masses. ‘“ Watchman, what of the night?” But his philo- 
sophy gives pause to his hopes and aspirations ; he fears there 
will never be a universal formula to reconcile the antinomies 
of the heart and the reason. And will not this reaction to- 
wards religion fare like all other reactions? Will not “the 
alternating balance of the human mind bring about another 
period of rationalism”? In the great spiritual movements, 
moreover, which have agitated men, history shows “a letting- 
loose of a great idea, soon exploited by gross appetites, and 
narrowed to secure earthly establishments.” Nor can he 
forget that a humanitarian ideal, similar in its way to the 
religion of humanity which he is preaching, was preached by 
the philosophers before the great Revolution. “God forbid the 
omen!” is all he can cry. He finds Russia a “sphinx ;” and 
can no more solve its enigma than France can solve the 
enigma of Life, that greatest of Sphinxes. As for England, 
he can but cast a brief, envious glance at it. Scherer, and 
especially Montégut, had fully appreciated the realism of 
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English literature, with its “superior beauty, due to moral 
inspiration.” His diplomatic residence had restricted him to 
the study of a more doubtful, pessimistic, and yet sym- 
pathetic realism,—sympathetic, as sharing in the same 
moral inspiration. And as to politics, well, England is “that 
race of granite always sure of itself, which masters itself as 
it masters the ocean.” And “Europe envies” its political 
Constitution. Alas! we might feel less inclined than M. de 
Vogiié to put full trust in the democracy, might rather re- 
echo some of the mournful considerations of the late M. 
Scherer, who accepted democracy as inevitable, but sorrowed 
over the excesses to which it is prone ; for is not our democracy 
threatening the Constitution that “ Europe envies” P 





AMERICAN HUMOUR.* 

TuHat most enterprising of publishers, Mr. Walter Scott, 
set himself some years ago, as every one ought to know, the 
Herculean task of collecting and, as it were, bottling the 
“humour ” of various countries for the private consumption 
of the British public. It was a hazardous though a patriotic 
enterprise, but Mr. Scott perseveres with it, whether from 
pride in the dissemination of letters, or consciousness of the 
profit accruing therefrom, with unabated ardour. He has 
already bottled the humour of France—which perhaps should 
rather be called wit, except in those works of M. Daudet, in 
which he has imported the English element of broad fun—of 
Germany and Italy, and now of America. More remote 
countries are to follow, Russia and even Japan being among 
those already advertised. Ireland, too, is shortly to have its 
claims attended to, as is only natural, Ireland being at present 
up in the world, though its securities are low; and England and 
Scotland will come towards the end—quite soon enough to suit 
their claims. We rather wonder that so progressive a pub- 
lisher should have given any place at all to countries of their 
insignificance. In the nations so far dealt with, there should 
at least be no deficiency of material,—there is an abundance of 
vintages to choose from. Yet there has seemed to us, as a rule, 
a certain harshness of flavour about these collections, as of a 
wine that is corked. It may have arisen from the unskilful- 
ness of the bottler; it may be from a want of proper selection 
of the best crus; or, it may be, as is most likely of all, from 
the surpassing difficulties of the task laid before successive 
editors. To write upon the humonrists of various countries— 
even for a man who believes that “ humour” in its strictest sense 
is a product of the English-speaking race, and that other 
terms may be most fittingly applied to the laughter-moving 
. qualities in foreign nations—and to appraise their merits, would 
be no difficult task, for no qualification is required for the 
self-appointed critic, and no responsibility attaches to him. 
But to give forth for the world to criticise the most humorous 
extracts of a national literature, is a task surely passing the 
wit of the ordinary littératewr. It-is enough for the editor— 
unless he be a great power in the land—to say “This is 
funny,” for the public to be convinced that there is no fun 
therein. Mr. William Black once introduced one of his char- 
acters as a very witty man, and then gave a few samples of 
his wit, and every one decided immediately that there could 
be nothing duller. The judgment would have been the same 

had the wit of Mr. Drummond been as the wit of Falstaff. 
Mr. James Barr (of the Detroit Free Press), who edits the 
book before us—not to be confused with Mr. John Barr, 
formerly “marine editor” (whatever that may be) of the 
same journal, and author of an extract included in this col- 
lection—is evidently somewhat alarmed at the responsibility 
which is thus imposed upon him. It is not, however, the first 
time he has had as troublesome a task to perform, as he had 
already been called upon to write an introduction to a volume 
of American humorous verse, when he was young, eighteen 
months ago. Here we have a sweet specimen of the New 
Humour, with all that evergreen freshness of aspect which 
makes us feel how highly we should estimate it, if it only 
would be either new or humorous ;—but this is a digression. 
Mr. Barr has since that time forsworn theories, deductions, 
and various other things regarding every kind of humour, 
and consequently confines himself to giving us, in the first 
place, his specimens of what American humour is, and 
secondly, a list of American humorists, past and present, free 
from any dogmatic assertions of private and particular pre- 
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ference for any individual. The catalogue of humorous writers 
puts before us what, in the language of the rude populace, 
might be described as a scratch pack. There are nearly two 
hundred of them—only about a quarter of which number are 
represented by extracts—including a few distinguished names 
and many of little more than local reputation, which how- 
ever, in a vast country like the United States, may be a dif. 
ferent matter to local reputation in England. Some we are 
surprised to find recorded here. Nathaniel Ward, a Puritay 
preacher, who spent some time in exile in Massachusetts, 
for which State he drew up its “ Body of Liberties,” and who 
afterwards returned to his native England and died there, 
does not seem very American, though Mr. Barr not only gives 
us his history, but also a not very biting satire of his upon 
ladies’ dresses. Haliburton, better known as “Sam Slick,” 
held office for many years under her Majesty in Canada, be- 
fore he came over to England to end his days as Conservative 
Member for a Cornish borough in the House of Commons. 
However, America may be held to include Canada,—though it 
is best not to say so to a Canadian. But strangest of all is 
the inclusion of Major André, a British officer of Swiss de- 
scent, who has really nothing Transatlantic about him. It is 
true that the Americans hanged him; but this operation has 
never yet been held to confer any rights of citizenship. 

Among the greatest names is that of Washington Irving, 
who is represented by a piece called “ The Stout Gentleman,” 
which does him little justice; of Hawthorne, on the other 
hand, we have a very singular and striking story, though we 
should hardly have classed it as humorous. There are also 
some laboured jocosities of Benjamin Franklin, which may 
have once been what Mr. Barr describes as “ sparkling witty,” 
but have long lost their flavour. Coming down to our own 
days, we have of Mr. Lowell only a poem of no great merit. 
Mr. Henry James—of whom it is graciously said that “his 
stories are slight in plot, but worked out gracefully, and full 
of character-delineation, vivacious and witty ”’—is not deemed 
worthy of quotation; but Mr. W. D. Howells, who is classed 
as an “industrious writer ”—. term applied to an author in the 
same tone of commendation in which men speak of a “ use- 
ful” horse—is made to contribute a small detached incident, 
of little interest, and wholly devoid of humour. Mr. G. W. 
Cable, whose exposition of Southern, and especially Creole, 
manners has won for him so great a reputation, is also repre- 
sented by a scene—cut out of a short story which we re- 
member reading in the Centuwry—which does not stand by 
itself, is incomprehensible to those who do not know the 
context, and, though part of a strong sketch, is surely not 
humorous. 

Indeed, we regard the selection as in most cases extremely 
injudicious. Artemus Ward alone is at all fitly represented 
by the Shaker scene, the adventure among the Mormons, and 
other of his best sketches. We would willingly have more of 
him, but there are limits in a work of this kind. Mr. Bret 
Harte, whose short stories lend themselves so admirably to 
selections, is most miserably represented by the second-rate 
tale, “ How Santa Claus Came to Simson’s Bar.” Besides, 
there is much verse, and feeble verse too, in the collection. 
Why could we not have had “The Heathen Chinee,” or per- 
haps “ Dow’s Flat”? Mark Twain—we beg pardon, Mr. 
Clemens; he is always called by his right name here—comes 
somewhat better off, with a good bit out of “ Huckleberry 
Finn.” Mr. Leland’s “Hans Breitmann Gife a Barty ” could 
not have been omitted ; and we are glad to find Uncle Remus 
to the fore, with “The Wonderful Tarbaby” story, though 
it has a strange exotic appearance here, and would have been 
better of the addition at least of its own sequel. Wearesorry, 
however, to find no extract from “ Helen’s Babies,” though the 
author is mentioned in the list of humorists. The extrava- 
gance which so often passes for humour in American writers, 
is fully represented, but one of its best exponents, Mr. C. H. 
Clark, better known as “Max Adeler,’ has only two very 
inferior passages in this book. Nor can we understand what 
can have prompted the editor to include in his collection two 
such performances as that of his namesake, Mr. Robert 
Barr, or Mr. Samuel Cox’s “ Polyglot Barber,” the two worst 
extracts in the book, to our thinking. We trust they do not 
really represent personal experiences. They may be stadied 
with advantage by any one who wishes to know. how people 
can conduct themselves when they wish to display their 
superiority to those around them. It is a mistake, however, 
to suppose that only cultured persons can thus play the 
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cynical superior observer; ’Arry going round Windsor Castle 
on Bank-holiday is accustomed to show his wit in exactly the 
same style as Mr. Barr’s hero at the Giant’s Causeway. 





AGRARIAN TENURES.* 
Mr. SHaw-LEFEVRE has produced a sober and statesmanlike 
account of the existing land-systems of England, Ireland, and 
the Highlands of Scotland, and the reforms he advocates are 
ina high degree reasonable and practical. Of the English 
portion of the book it is not too much to say that a better 
account of what has been already done to improve the tenure 
of land in England, and of what further steps may be taken 
to produce a healthy condition of things, could not be desired. 
Though we have no desire to minimise the importance of 
the Irish and “ Crofter” sections of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s book, 
it is with the English chapters that we desire to deal on the 
present occasion. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre begins by dwelling on 
the absorption of the lands of the yeomen into the great 
estates, which has marked the present century. He notices 
that evidence was given before the Select Committee on Small 
Holdings which showed how an estate of 25,000 acres in 
Westmoreland was built up of 226 different purchases— 
purchases made under the will of a wealthy manufacturer— 
“nearly all of them cases where the vendors belonged to the 
class of yeoman-farmers.” Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, though re- 
gretting this fact, as must every reasonable man, does not 
attribute it to the innate wickedness of the classes, but gives 
full allowance for the operation of those economic laws which 
tend to make it profitable for the yeoman to sell his land to the 
capitalist, to invest his money, and then to take his farm as a 
yearly tenant. This process cannot be stopped. It has, how- 
ever, been the misfortune of the English land system that the 
parallel tendency towards the disintegration of big estates has 
been checked by the system of family settlements. When once 
land gets into big blocks, it tends to stop there. Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre further points out that, even now that all land is sale- 
able under the Settled Land Act, it is generally found better 
business to sell in large than in small lots. He instances the sale 
of the Savernake Estate in one lot at £750,000, as an example 
of this. We doubt, however, the truth of this general state- 
ment. We have known of plenty of instances where selling 
in sections has proved the more profitable way of getting rid of 
an estate. Perhaps, however, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre would admit 
this for cases of two thousand acres and under, and only in- 
tends his remarks to apply to the great estates. In regard to 
what has already been done in the way of legislation to im- 
prove our land-system, we may quote the following :— 
“Tt will be seen from this brief survey of agrarian legislation, 
how fully Parliament has recognised the defects of the present 
system of land tenure in England and Wales and of the distribu- 
tion of property in land, and how manifold and varied have been 
the efforts to mitigate them. There is scarcely any point where 
an attempt has not been made to deal with the subject. Efforts 
have been made to promote the expenditure of capital on entailed 
estates, to free land from the trammels of entail so as to make it 
easily saleable, to simplify titles, and to cheapen and facilitate 
the transfer of land. In two notable instances Parliament has 
interfered with the freedom of contracts between landlords and 
tenants for the protection of the property of the latter. It has 
adopted the same method in the case of Tithes. It has accepted 
the principle of the compulsory purchase of land by local authori- 
ties for two purposes—for allotments, and for the erection of 
labourers’ cottages ; it has recognised the principle of the sale of 
quasi-public lands for the purpose of promoting the multiplica- 
tion of small ownerships. Lastly, by the more recent Act of last 
year it has made a further great step towards increasing the 
number of small ownerships and small tenancies, by giving power 
to local authorities to purchase land, and to break it up into small 
lots for reselling or letting. It has admitted the principle of the 
loan of public money for this purpose, and also for the conversion 
of tenancies into ownerships on the method of the Irish Land 
Purchase Acts. It has been shown that the success attending 
these efforts has not been considerable. The land system prac- 
tically remains unaltered, though something has been done, here 
and there, to mitigate its defects. So far as the labourers are 
concerned, the indirect effects of the Allotments Acts, in inducing 
landlords voluntarily to let allotments to their labourers, in order 
to avoid the purchase of land for that purpose by local authori- 
ties, have been important; but the direct object aimed at—of 
vesting the ownership and management of allotments in the 
hands of local authorities—has not been realised.” 
Scattered about Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s book are many interest- 
ing detached facts. One or two of these may be given. For 
example, he states that the Income-tax returns for England 
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show that the rent of England, which was £51,600,000 in 1879, 
was in 1890 only £41,378,000. This, however, does not by any 
means show the total loss sustained by the landlords, for the 
temporary abatements and the “ giving back” of so much per 
cent., so general a feature of recent “ audits,” are not included. 
Another interesting fact is that since 1864, £12,115,000 have 
been borrowed for the improvement of landed estates, under 
the Land Improvement Act of 1864, This borrowing was, of 
course, not from Government, but from Joint-Stock Com. 
panies and other sources. The figures as to allotments, 
though well known, are worth quoting again. In 1873, there 
were 246,000. In 1890, there were 453,000—or nearly double 
the number. Considering that the rural population has greatly 
decreased in these seventeen years, the figures are a remark- 
able proof of the eagerness of the labourer “to get a bit of 
land.” 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre in his recommendations for new reforms 
is not specially drastic. Generally, he would endeavour to get 
more small holdings from about five acres. His ideal—and 
it is, we believe, a true one—is to see as much variety as pos- 
sible in the English country districts :— 

“Tt may well be questioned, then, whether a more mixed system 
would not be preferable in the general interest of the community, 
one where property in land would be distributed among a greater 
number of owners, where intermixed with large properties there 
would be many small ownerships of all sizes, and many tenancies 
of varying extents, by which the labouring men of the district 
might hope to rise from their status to higher positions in life. 
Such a condition of things would not necessarily be inconsistent 
with the retention of the best features of the present system. 
There might be many cases of large estates the owners of which 
would maintain relations with their tenantry on the enlightened 
principles referred to, and at the same time there might be 
clustered round such larger properties many small properties of 
varying sizes.” 

For bringing this about rapidly, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has 
evidently not much belief in State action. He would, how- 
ever—and here again we are in entire agreement with him— 
use the lands held in mortmain, lands amounting to two 
million acres, for the purpose of creating small holdings. 
On land-transfer reform Mr. Shaw-Lefevre is, of course, 
sound. We may supply him with a text for this chapter of 
his book in his next edition. When, in 1850, Mr. Nassau 
Senior explained to Cavour that in England there was no 
register to authenticate land-transfers, and that the only 
evidence of title was the possession of a bundle of parch- 
ment, the Italian statesman curtly remarked that the English 
were “the only civilised nation which endures so barbarous a 
system of conveyancing.” We must not leave Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre’s interesting book without one more quotation,—that 
which gives his scheme for dealing with the system of family 
settlement. There is a good deal to be said for it, and it is 
probably better than any attempt to introduce the compulsory 
sub-division of the Code Napoleon, which would awaken great 
hostility :— 

«The better course would seem to ke to prohibit all entails and 
family settlements, whether of land or personal property, other 
wise than in the form of the ordinary marriage settlement—that 
is, to the husband and wife for life in succession, with remainder 
to the children, in such proportion, as he or they may appoint, 
and, when there is no appointment, then equally among the 
children. This limitation would exclude the settlement of any 
property on the eldest unborn son of a living person; it would 
destroy the main object of the family entails of land. It would 
also be in full harmony with such a proposal, to apply the principle 
to the cases of all existing family settlements, where the eldest 
son has not reached an age, when he has fully realised his ex- 
pectation—say the age of fifteen—and to provide that, notwith- 
standing the terms of the settlement, the parent, who is in pos- 
session, should have power to dispose of the property, as he may 
think fit, among his children. This proposal would be in strict 
accord with that for abolishing the law of primogeniture. It 
would seem to be a logical conclusion from the withdrawal of the 
State sanction to the preference of the eldest son, that there 
should no longer be allowed a family law of succession, in favour 
of successive eldest sons, and of unborn eldest sons, through the 
medium of family settlements. The joint operation of the two 
changes in respect of primogeniture and settlements would, it is 
believed, have a very important effect in the ultimate distribution 
and dispersion of landed properties.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—= 

Reminiscences of Australian Early Life. By a Pioneer. (A. P. 
Marsden.)—There are few pretensions to literary form in these 
reminiscences of a pioneer, but their very stiffness and limited 
vocabulary renders their genuineness the more apparent. They 
extend over a period that takes in twelve years before and twelve 
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years after the discovery of gold. Thus we have the early stage of 
sheep-farming, the depressed stage, when the rush for the dig- 
gings took place, and then the revival of the sheep-industry, which 
however, is not much dwelt upon, as the bushrangers take up 
most of the space. The “pioneer” has personal reminiscences 
of the more celebrated bushrangers, and most interesting they 
are, too. Still nothing, for genuine interest and truthful 
delineation of the life of those early days, is better than the 
earlier chapters. No one certainly can have more right to the 
designation of pioneer than the writer of these Australian 


experiences. 

The work of the colony at Bielefeld is one of the subjects 
treated n The Epileptic and Crippled Child and Adult, a volume 
of the “ Charity Organisation Series.” (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.)—The business aspect of the institution is dealt with in detail. 
Particulars are given of kindred institutions elsewhere, and some 
practical suggestions are made for carrying on the same work in 
England. Together with these may be mentioned another 
volume in the same series, The Feeble-Minded. 

Explanatory Analysis of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By 
H. P. Liddon, D.D. (Longmans.)—In 1876 Dr. Liddon printed 
some papers on the Epistle, and distributed them to the students 
who had attended his lectures. Subsequently Dr. Liddon rewrote 
these papers, enlarging them, and, in some respects, modi- 
fying his views (an important change is to be noted on the famous 
passage, vii. 14-25, the change being to regard St. Paul’s 
language as used of the unregenerate state). On the cruw in chap. ix. 
Dr. Liddon remarks: “ Throughout this section no attempt is 
made by the Apostle to harmonise the absolute wisdom and 
omnipotence of God with man’s self -determination and 
responsibility. For the moment, the former truth is stated with 
such imperious force that the latter appears quite lost sight of, 
and the necessity for this one-sidedness of statement lay in the 
presumption entertained by the Jews that, in virtue of their 
theocratic position, God must be gracious to them.” 


The Poetical Works of John Gay. Edited, with Notes and a Life, 
by John Underhill. 2 vols. (Lawrence and Bullen.)—These 
volumes, part of the “ Muses’ Library,” a series which we do not 
remember to have seen, are a good piece of work, both from the 
technical and the literary point of view, as good, we might say, 
as Gay’s merits deserve, but that it is now the fashion to revive 
versifiers of much inferior skill. Mr. Underhill has taken pains 
to collect all that can be found out about the poet, and has suc- 
ceeded in adding some new facts, and he estimates with fairness 
the character of the man and the value of his literary work. 
Gay was a man who deserved the affection which he received 
from his friends ; but nothing could well be more unfounded than 
the belief—cherished, it would seem, by himself, and accepted by 
some who ought to have known better—that he was a great man, 
ill-treated by an unappreciative world. On the whole, he seems 
to have got quite as much as he deserved. He lived in sufficient 
comfort, though he was not by any means a hard worker; and he 
left £6,000 behind him,—a very respectable sum for a third-rate 
poet. As tothe poems collected in these two volumes, one can 
only say that considerably more than half might perish without 
a shadow of loss to the world. It is the fashion, however, now to 
collect all the rubbish that the ingenuity and industry of the 
collector can find ; and it is useless to complain. We may remind 
Mr. Underhill, who seems to have done his work with great care, 
that Mrs. Howard, the favourite of George II., did not become 
Duchess of Suffolk in 1731. Her husband succeeded in that year 
to the Earldom of Suffolk, a peerage created in 1603. 

Official Year-Book of Scientific and Learned Societies. Tenth 
Annual Issue. (C. Griffin and Co.)—The new feature of this 
year’s issue is a “Chronicle of the work done during the past 
year” by the Societies. These are divided according to the 
subjects with which they deal,—i.e., “Science generally” or 
“‘Science and Literature jointly,” in the first place; and, in the 
second, those that specialise, confining themselves to one or more 
kindred branches of knowledge. The Royal Society, of course, 
leads the way. It is, now at least, wholly scientific. The Royal 
Institution has ten literary among its thirty-five subjects. 

Our Indian Protectorate. By Charles Lewis Tupper. (Long- 
mans.)—We should recommend the reader to begin his perusal 
of this volume with chapters xii.-xv., in which “Native Rule” 
is discussed historically, and with a view to actually existing con- 
ditions. India must be governed somehow. If we do not govern 


it well, who will do it better, or, let us say, as well? ‘‘The Indian 
Government must be judged not merely by what it does, but 
largely by what it prevents; and if the British nation desires to 
pass a just judgment on the manner in which some of its most 
onerous responsibilities are fulfilled, it is only right to bear in 
mind what a vast store of the political forces of the Indian Govern- 
ment is used up in the mere prevention of the commonest evils 





incident to immature civilisation.” Let the English reader, there- 
fore, begin by hearing what Mr. Tupper has to say abot the way 
in which the Mahrattas, the Sikhs, the Mahommedan rulers of 
Oudh and other regions, governed before we took their dominions 
over. Then let him further see, under Mr. Tupper’s guidance 
what is done, even in protected States, at the present time. Some 
very strange things happen, we may almost say, at the present 
time. Only ten years ago, in a certain protected State—Mr. 
Tupper wisely refrains from giving its name—two women were 
burnt alive in a certain village—by their own offer, it is truae—in 
order to bring down a curse on the authorities who had imposed 
an unpopular assessment. The description of another State recalls 
the stories of the very worst of the Greek tyrannies. Of ten Prime 
Ministers, in forty-eight years, five were executed or murdered, 
one saved his life by flight, another was imprisoned, the property 
of another, who died a natural death, was confiscated. In another 
State, only five years ago, there was a colony of eight hundred 
descendants of Thugs, who were accustomed to travel over India 
for purposes of plunder. They had secured the connivance of 
the native officials. These are only samples of. the facts which 
Mr. Tupper puts before us. It must not be supposed, however, 
that he is content with the present order of things. He sees 
much room for improvement; so does every intelligent and ex- 
perienced observer. But this is a very different thing from the 
sweeping condemnations of anti-English doctrinaires. 


Primer of Italian Literature. By F.J. Snell, M.A. (Clarendon 
Press.)—It is difficult to say whether one ought to criticise this 
book from the point of view of the student or of the reader, 
Taking the latter, one would wish to have more about the great 
men and less about the small. On the other hand, there is 
something to be said for the system of mentioning all the 
names that have any claim to a place. Perhaps it would be 
well to restrict this mention to a simple catalogue. The brief 
notices that we have of the obscure writers, their names, works, 
and subjects, are not more interesting than a catalogue, and 
occupy more space. When Mr. Snell has something more satis- 
factory to say, he says it well. The reader will carry away an 
adequate idea of the great Italian writers. 

Plain Advice about Life-Insurance. By A. J. Wilson. (Long- 
mans.)—This volume scarcely fulfils the promise of its title. The 
general effect upon a reader would be to hinder him from inquiry 
at all. “Life-insurance is, and must be, an expensive matter at 
all times.” If this be so, the manifest conclusion—for a poor man 
at least—is to have nothing to do with it. But is it really expen- 
siveP Let ustakeacase. A man aged fifty insures £2,500 by 
an annual payment of £100 (we give round numbers). He dies 
at the age of eighty. He will then have paid £3,000, but his 
representatives will receive not less than £5,000. (We are sup- 
posing him to have insured in a good mutual office.) As this 
results without any trouble or risk, we cannot see the expense. 
This takes no account of the safety obtained, nor of the difficulty 
of investing small sums. A man with £100 to invest can find 
some easy method; but what is he to do with £25 ? 


The Naladiyar: Four Hundred Quatrains in Tamil. By the Rev. 
G. N. Pope, M.A. (Clarendon Press.)—Dr. Pope translates and 
annotates his Tamil classics, explains its literary history in a 
general introduction, and adds a concordance and lexicon. In 
short, he makes the path of the student of Tamil as easy as 
possible. Dr. Pope’s translations are very properly in prose. If 
some one with the genius and, we may add, the courage of Edward 
Fitzgerald would take them in hand, something like “Omar 
Khayyam ” might be the result. 


Back to the Land. By Harold C. Moore. (Methuen.)—This is 
one of the series of “Social Questions of To-day,” and certainly 
deals with a subject as important and, we may add, as complicated 
as any. Mr. Moore is cautious in his statements and suggestions. 
He sees that the powers which it is proposed to confer on the 
Parish Councils of the future may be exercised to the great harm 
of all concerned. In his first chapter he expresses his disbelief in 
the “small-holdings” system. They can be profitable only in 
exceptional circumstances. “Settlement on Land Abroad” has a 
more hopeful look. We are glad to see, under this head, an em- 
phatic testimeny to the success of Dr. Barnardo’s emigration 
scheme. It should help him in the effort which he is now making 
to carry it on in undiminished proportions. One thing we cannot 
but believe would be very useful,—the establishment of butter- 
factories. Butter, to be good, ought—except, possibly, in very 
cold weather—to be made every day. That is clearly impossible 
on a small holding, but it might be done if the milk from many 
small holdings could be collected and churned at a conveniently 
central place. 


Mountaineering. By Claude Wilson, M.D. (Bell and Sons.)— 
This is a volume of the “ All-England Series,” and as likely to 
be as useful as any, more useful than most. No one can learn 
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cricket or any other sport from reading about it, though a pro- 
ficient may get some useful hints, the more useful the greater his 
proficiency. From this little volume, however, any one who is fit 
to climb at all may learn a good deal. That climbing mountains 
will ever be quite safe is impossible—unforeseen accidents are 
pound to happen. But instructions of the kind that Dr. Wilson, 
who has the qualifications both of experience and of professional 
knowledge, here offers, should do much towards minimising risks. 
——Another volume of the series which may be mentioned at 
the same time is Canoeing, by J. D. Hayward. 

Ancient India, 2000 B.C.—800 A.D. By Romesh Chunder Dutt. 
(Longmans. .)—This i is the first volume of a series of “Epochs of 
Indian History,”’ which is to appear under the editorship of Mr. 
John Adams. It contains a sketch of the five epochs into which 
the“ ancient” period is commonly divided,—the “ Vedic,” “ Epic,” 
« Rationalistic,” “ Buddhist,” and “‘ Puranic” ages. The subjects 
treated of are connected with moral and intellectual history 
rather than with external events. The invasion of Alexander, 
for instance, does not appear. The growth of civilisation, the 
literature, the science, the religion, manners and morals of the 
various epochs, are treated in an interesting way. The book 
will repay a careful study, and will certainly give a new light 
to many readers. 

MaGAzINES AND SERIAL PuBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for September :—Part 24 of A Short History of the English 
People, the English Illustrated Magazine, the Magazine of Art, the Art 
Journal, the Studio, the Portfolio, the Imperial, Temple Bar, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, Belgravia, London Society, Chambers’s Journal, 
the Argosy, the Leisure Hour, Good Words, the Sunday at Home, 
the Sunday Magazine, Cassell’s Magazine, the Quiver, the Newbery 
House Magazine, the Idler, Harper’s Magazine, Scribner’s Magazine, 
the Atlantic Monthly, Godey’s Magazine, Lippincott’s Monthly Maga- 
zine, the Century, the Westminster Review, the Cosmopolitan, the 
Month, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Thinker, the Author, the 
Asclepiad, the Bookman, the Journal of Education, the Educational 
Review, American Journal of Mathematics, Natural Science, American 
Journal of Photography, Medical Magazine, the Humanitarian, the 
Forum, the Geographical Journal, the Expositor, the Expository 
Times, the Journal of the Ex-Libris Society, the Indian Magazine, the 
United Service Magazine, the Monthly Packet, Review of Reviews, the 
Parents’ Review, the Young Gentlewoman, the Girl’s Own Paper, 
the Boy’s Own Paper, St. Nicholas, Fashions of To-Day. 
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WALL-PAPEBRS, | been added to Messrs. Liberty’ 8s selection of 


Damasque Wall Fegem, for Dining Rooms, 
ExcLusivE REGISTERED Drawing Le gg raries, Smoking Rooms, 
ESIGNS. Prices from 14d. per yard per piece of 12 yds. 





New Pattern-Books post-free, New Pattern-Books post-free. 
eee TY and CO., Regent Street, Tanti, W. 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY 


strongly recommend their BEST KAISOW, No. 6, at 1s. 10d.; one of the most 
fragrant and refreshing of teas. Every taste and requirement can be satisfied 
direct from their warehouse at the lowest possible cost. Six pounds and up- 
wards carriage paid. Discount on chests or equivalent quantities. 


BEER LANE, LONDON, E.c. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892 .. £391,800,000. 


This form of defective vision is, no doubt, alarmingly 
increasing, but many kinds of defective vision are con- 
stantly mistaken for short sight, merely because clearer 
S H OR T | vision is obtained by bringing an object closer to the eye. 
If such cases are treated with ordinary short-sighted 
pectacles, the mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious 
and permanent injury is done to the sight. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘* Our Eyes,” now in its 
Fourteenth Edition), may be consulted, free of charge, in 
all cases of defective vision, at 63 Strand, W.0, 
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Geteres HIGH-SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


President—LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vice-President~The Ven, the AROHDEAOCON of MANCHESTER, 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, September 22nd. 


Application for Admission ay be made to the Secretary, at the School ; 
~ he Hon. Secretary, H. 0. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern use, Clifton Down ~ 


Boarding House: Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 





OVER COLLEGE—BOARDING-HOUSES in 
PRIORY CLOSE.—SPECIAL ARMY TRAINING. Fees rey ps ong 
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LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Hrap-MasTER: The Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON, M.A. 


—_— 


Entries can now be made for the AUTUMN TERM, commencing 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th, 


The NEW SCIENCE BUILDINGS will be completed and considerable 
additional general accommodation will thus become available. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. — Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.0.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
Subjects of a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Labora- 
tory work; Drawing; Class Singing and Harmony; Needlework ; and Physical 
Exercises. The New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. 
School Hours: 9.15 to1; optional and extra Subjects in the afternoon. Scale of 
fees: Four to Six Guineas a Term, according to age—For Boarding-House 
arrangements, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. Prospectuses, &c., can be 
obtained from the SECRETARY.—NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 
19th. Entrance Examination at the School House on Monday, September 18th, 
at10a.m. <A private omnibus, for conveyance of Moseley pupils, runs daily. 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


THE 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SIXTY-THIRD SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT opens 
OCTOBER 2nd. The TWENTIETH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS begins OCTOBER 3rd. 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in 
Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, Engineering, 
and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and 
Printing Rooms will be open daily for practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Registrar :— 

1, For Regular Day Students, 
2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 
8. Classes in Agriculture. 
4, For Medical Students. 
A Hall of Residence for College Students has been established. 


T. PAUL’S HOUSE, ST. LEONARDS.—Special pre- 
paration for the Public Schools, Modern Side, and for the Royal Navy. 
First-class staff. Bracing situation, 250 feet above the sea. Special attention to 
delicate boys.—Address, J. L. WATSON, Esq., Furze Croft, Filsham, St. 
Leonards, 








AAR. A. K. SELLAR, M.A. Oriel College, Oxford, 


RECEIVES PUPILS at 14 HOPE STREET, ST. ANDREWS, N.B., to 
PREPARE them for Army and University Entrance Examinations. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — A Married MEDICAL 

MAN, living in a desirable part near the sea, will receive a Lady or Gen- 

tleman as RESIDENT PATIENT. References exchanged.—Address, “ M. D.,” 
15 Arlington Road, Gloucester Gate, London, N.W. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, and 
ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL.—A Scholarship, valne £30, and Two Mackay 
Prizes, value £25 and £15, offered annually. Dufferin Jubilee Scholarship, value 
£25, for four years, offered in Se»temb:r.—Apply to SECRETARY, 30 Handel 
Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 


UY’S HOSPITAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
TWO OPEN SSHOLARSAHIPS in ARTS (£100 and £50) and TWO OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE (£150 and £00) are offered for Competition on 
TUESDAY, September 26, and the two following days—For further particulars 
apply to the Dean. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be ob- 

tained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J. BEEVOR, 
M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


FFICES TO BE LET.—Splendid SUITE of Prominent 

GROUND-FLOOR OFFICES, Frontage to CHANCERY LANE. Moderate 

Rent. Hall-porter, electric light, &.—Apply to the HOUSEKEEPER, 58 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 




















De rere te CHAMBERS. —A_ Gentleman leaving 
London wishes to DISPOSE of his CHAMBERS in CHANCERY LANE, 
consisting of Bedroom and Sitting-room, either FURNISHED or UNFUR.- 
NISHED. Both light front rooms, snug and quiet.—Apply to the HOUSE- 
KEEPER, 63 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


O ARTISTS.—Excellent STUDIOS and snug BACHE. 
LORS’ QUARTERS combined, in central position. Studios have uninter- 
rupted north-east and top-lights. Can be partitioned and decorated to suit 
tenant’s requirements. Rent, from £35 to £75 per annum. Cooking and attendance 
by resident housekeepers; electric light, hall-porter, &c.-—Particulars and: to 
view, apply COLLECTOR’S OFFICE, 63 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


(eee: conveniently arranged, to be LET in 
OHANCERY LANE. Electric light, hall-porter, &c. Moderate inclusive 
rent.—Full particulars on application to COLLECTOR, 63 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


ARIS.—Pension de Famille du BEL RESPIRO, 11 bis 
Rue Lord Byron, Champs-Elysées, 4 deux pas de l’Arc de Triomphe de 
V’Etoile. Changement de propriétaire. Elégance. Grand comfortable, Elec- 
tricité. Table excellente. Prix modérés: la pension est de 7 & 16 frs, par jour, 
suivant l’appartement, trois repas compris. (Musique.) 


ERMANY.—Two ladies RECEIVE a few English girls 

into their pleasant HOME, where they have every advantage for learning 

and perfecting themselves in languages (French lady in the house), music, drawing, 

&c. Highest references in England and abroad, Terms moderate,—Address, 
Miss KRAUSE, Goerlitz, near Dresden, 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fall particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, hos hadron, Mr, G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 




















OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
R CURRACMATER. LLEGE and FARM, 


Established by Ro Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, ke. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &, 


For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of ‘ 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL, of Instreation, 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 


St JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD 
Head-Master—Rev. A. F. RUTTY, M.A. 
This School is open to the Sons of Clergymen and Laymen. 
ee (Sons of Clergymen) are elected twice a year, in J une and 
re 
SUPPLEMENTARY FOUNDATIONERS (S 
FOUNDATIONERS (Sons of Clergymen or Lamon} i sondbaen us iy ~~. 
Fees :—Supplementary Foundationers, 30 guineas per annum, » 
Non-Foundationers (Sons of Clergymen), 50 guineas per annum, 
do. (Sons of Laymen), 60 guineas per annum, 
Applications for either of the Foundations shoul 
Rev SUTTON PATTERSON, M.A., 1 The Sanctuary, Wertealuies ner 
Ps roe a for Non-Foundationers should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, at 


ATH COLLEGE.—Head-Master, T. W. DUNN, Esq. 
¥.A., late Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and for ten years a 
Master in Clifton College. Boarding fees, £60; Tuition fees, £24, In 1892, 
eight. University Scholarships were gained, as also three Indian Civil Service 
Appointments, three admissions to Woolwich, and one to Sandhurst. NE 
TERM commences SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Apply to HON, SEC., Bath College, Bath, 


EYMOUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE (formerly Miss 
j Parker’s School), on Rodwell Hill, almost surrounded by sea. Prin- 
cipals, Mrs. LEISHMAN and Miss YOUNG. Reference permitted to the Dean 
of bb ages pd —— a — and others, and to parents of 
pupils. Prospectus, with particulars-of Staff, on application. AUTUMN 
begins SEPTEMBER 2ist. ai — 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 

J PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winckester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Eatrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, NEXT TERM begins September 2ist. 


K ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2lst, Entrance Exhibi- 
tions will be offered.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD, Head-Master. 


RIVATE TUITION for a limited number of Gentlemen’s 
SONS, from 8 to 15 years of age.—A Married Clergyman, residing ina 
pleasant part of Sussex, near the sea, has THREE VACANCIES. Individual 
teaching ; special preparation ; careful training and supervision ; great personal 
attention; every home comfort. Sea-bathing, games, drill, and gymnastics, 
Fees, £51 a year.—Rev. “A. B.,’”’ Sussex Daily News, 180 North Street, Brighton. 
































EAMINGTON COLLEGE. — Head-Master: Rev. R. 
ARNOLD EDGELL, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Westminster School. 
Preparation for the Universities, Professions, and Services. Olassical and 
Modern Sides. Junior School for Boys between 8 and 13 —NEXT TERM com- 
mences SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23rd. For further particulars, apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


IXHOLME, DORKING. MISS BRAHAM’S 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS will re-open on FRIDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 22nd. 


EIGHTON HOUSE SCHOOL for GIRLS, The 
PARKS, MINEHEAD, WEST SOMERSET.—Thoronzh education ; home 
comforts ;* masters. Pupils prepared for Trinity College Music, and Oxford, 
Cambridge Local Exams. Lovely situation ; safe sea-bathing ; tennis; children 
from abroad and delicate girls receive Principal’s special supervision.—Terms 
moderate. Highest references. AUTUMN TERM SEPIEMBER 129th. 


PTON PARK, SLOUGH.—ALL ARMY EXAMINA- 

TIONS, and UNIVERSITY.—Mr. A. F. DAVIDSON, M.A., Oxon (first- 

class honours), successor to the late Major Fawkes, PREPARES PUPILS for 

Sandhurst, Woolwich, Militia Literary, and Militia Competitive Examinations. 
Numerous recent successes.—For particulars, address, Upton Park, Slough. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
as for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
rman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS is in England, 
Address, Miss WILLS, 31 Belsize Park Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 


LENALMOND.—Warden: Rev. J. H. SKRINE, late 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford.—NEXT TERM begins FRIDAY, Septem- 
ber 22nd, For admission, apply to the Warden. The College is on the Almond, 
at foot of the Grampians, ten miles from Perth, four from Methven (station). 
Fees, 100 guineas, 90 guineas for boys undertwelve. The Senior School is divided 
into Classical Side, Modern Side, and Army Classes, The Junior School admits 
boys at nine. Entrance and leaving Scholarships.—For particulars, address 
Rev, the WARDEN. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St, Andrews, N.B. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees, 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th. 


\ X JELLINGTON COLLEGE (Day Boys).—HOUSE to 

LET on the College Estate, with Educational Advantages, at TWENTY 
GUINEAS per annum each pupil. The Boys of three families, living together or 
otherwise, can be educated at the College, with all the rights and privileges of 
other Boys.—For particulars and cards to view, apply to the owner's agent, Mr. 
CHANCELLOR, Ascot Station, and Richmond, Surrey. 


NIVERSITY HALL, EDINBURGH 
(RESIDENCE for UNDERGRADUATES). m 
Eight vacancies for Winter Session.—Apply Secr2tary, or Professor GEDDES. 
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IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SESSION 

of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS, and of SCIENCE (including 
the Indian and Oriental Schools and the Department of Fine Arts), will BEGIN 
on OCTOBER 3rd. The Introductory Lecture will be given at 3 p.m., by Pro- 
fessor W. M, FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L. 

PROFESSORS. 
h.D. ead ona «. German, , 
Ly ey jfonal B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., Hrgenaring and Mechanical Tech- 
F.R.S.E. -— oe ene pie nology. 
Cecil Bendall, Lng a e . — tl elas 
Rev. T.G. Bonney, - he - . se . we smi pratesarhiy 
dk. F nose tee eee ee Fine Arts (Slade Professorship), 

ar ange Davids, LL.D., Ph.D. ... Pali and Buddhist Literature. 
Antonio arinelli, L.B.  ... des «. Italian Langnage and Literature, 
J. A. Fleming, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Electrical Technology. 
G. C. Foster, B.A., F.RB.S... eee .. Physics (Quain Professorship). 
HS. Foxwell, M.A... 0. ow Political Economy. 


Alexander Henry, M.A., LL.B.... 


History. 
M. J. M. Hill, M.A., D.Sc. Mathematics. 
A. E, Housman, M.A, oo as Latin, 


W.P. Ker, M.A. 2 0 ve 


: . { Baglin Language and Literature 
H. Lallemand, B.-és-Sc. «- = 


(Quain Professorship). 
French Language and Literature, 


Rev. Dr. D. W. Marks ... «.. +» Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship). 
F, C. Montague, M.A... i .. History. 

A. F. Murison, M.A. ise ea .. Roman Law. 

¥. W. Oliver, M.A., D.Sc.... ae .. Botany (Quain Professorship). 

Karl Pearson, M.A., LL.B. ia ... Applied Mathematics and Mechanics, 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.0.L. . Egyptology. 


Arcbeology (Yates Professorship), 
Comparative Philology. 
Chemistry. 

Arabic and Persian, 

Physiology (Jodrell Professorship), 
Architecture. 


BR. 8. Poole, LL.D...._— »- i“ 
J. P. Postgate, M.A., Litt.D. ... 
W. Ramsay, Ph.D., F.R.S. «we 
Charles Rieu, Ph.D. ese pie 
§. A. Schiifer, F.R.S. aa “a poe 
T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A. sos - oom Sef Mind and Logic (Geet 
ilosophy of Mind and Logic (Grote 

Je Bally, Mody LED, we md peotrateshiph. 8 
My rast “ne ret! he } Civil Engineering and Surveying. 

pay 4 is Zoology and Comparative Anatom 
W. F. R. Weldon, M.A., F.RB.S. ... ove f (Jodrell Professorship). y 
W. Wyse, M.A... se eco = eee-s: GFK. 
H. Higgs, LL.B... a ees +» Statistics (Newmarch Lecturer). 
Watson Smith, F.C.S., F.1.0. Lecturer) Chemical Technology. 
Hugh Stannus, F.R.1,B.A. (Lecturer)... Applied Art, 
Students are admitted to all Classes without previous examination. 


Scholarships, &c., of the value of £2,000 may be awarded annually. The regu- 
lations as to these, and further information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be 
obtained from the Secretary. J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 













HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2nd. 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingdom, and contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 10,070; out-patients, 
112,962; accidents, 12,425, . 

Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1892—1,358. 

Appointments :—Forty qualifled resident appointments are made annually. 
Dressers, clinical, post-mortem clerks, and maternity assistants are appointed | 
every three months. All appointments are free. Holders of resident appoint- | 
ments are also provided free board, 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PriIzESs.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £75 
ard £50, and Two Buxton Scholarships, value £30 and £20, will be offered for 
competition at the end of September to new Students.x—Numercus Scholarships 
and Prizes are given annually. 

Price SCHOLARSHIPS.—Interest on £5,000 will be offered shortly. 

Frrs,—120 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by instalments. A reduction 
of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of 3 of the professi 

Luncheons or dinners, at moderate charges, can be obtained in the Students’ 
Club. The Students’ Clubs Union, embracing all the Scientific, Social, and 
Athletic Clubs, are available to all Students. The Clubs Union Ground at Lower 
Edmonton has lately been opened. | 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South-Eastern | 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. | 

For farther information apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


Ss": GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, | 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2nd, with 
an Introductory Address by Mr. Timothy Holmes, at 4 p.m. A Prospectus of | 
the School, and further information, may be obtained by personal application 
between 1 and 3 p.m.; or by letter addressed to the DEAN, at the Hospital. | 
| 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings. Seven lawn-tennis courts; | 
large swimming-bath ; new Lounge Hall; 250 rooms.—TARIFF of MANAGER, | 











i* —o and Constitutional Law | 
cr pes 


| Including postage to any part of the United 


| ASSISTANCE WANTED. 





The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
_ gladly received by C. 8. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
| Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


| 





14,282.—A Southern Committee appeal for £7 1és., to complete a pension of 
103. a week to an old couple who are living in an Old Folks’ Home, The man is 
| 65, the woman five years older. Six years ago the man met with an accident at 
| a wharf, and since then he has done no work. Daring this time the Committee 
| have kept them. 


| 
12,736.—It is desired to raise £4 2s., to complete the amount payable for a boy 
| in Dr. Stainer’s Home for Deaf and Dumb Children. Parents pay 33. per week, 


and the boy is doing very well. 








| _16,185.—£6 10s, is needed to complete a pension of 7s. 6d. a week to an old man 
| of 66, formerly a printer’s warehouseman. His former employers, with whom he 
| was for 48 years, give 2s. 6d. Was in his shop club, 


| 

| 1,538.—A South-East Committee ask for £5 11s. 6d., to complete the cost of 

| keeping a youth four and a half months on a training-farm, and of emigrating 
him to Canada, He had been a short time in an asylum two years ago, and had 

| failed to settle to steady work since, He has greatly improved under discipline, 

| and it is hoped he will now do well. 





le 9,433.—Wanted, £9 15s., for six months’ pension to a widow of §8, who has 
| _ = receipt of help from them for the last 11 years. There are no relations 
to help. 





13,888.—An Eastern Committee ask for £6 10s., to continue for six months 
; an allowance of 5s. a week to a labourer, aged 70, who is partly crippled. At 
| one time he had £80 saved out of his earnings as a labourer, and on this money 
| he lived for some years. Two unmarried daughters and the clergy contribute 
the balance of the pension. 


17,435.—£5 4s, is wanted, to continue a pension to an old couple, aged 74 and 
73. Until four years ago they kept and managed shops for 25 years, but are 
now past work. Two daughters help a little. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
OuTsIDE Pace, TWELV& GUINEAS, 
WOWO  ccaccacecccecccscccstzsaconccccce ON BO OE MNNONEE COURUEENIE ccccctccecesatecen Ie @ 
alf-Page .... wee 5 5 O| Half-Column......... 1145 0 
Quarter-Page ... 212 6] Quarter-Column ...........00008 017 6 
ComPanIeEs, 

Outside Page ....cccccccrcercrvee LIS 14 O | Inside Page .......ccccccsssersoecee £12 12 O 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 












seeeeeeeeeeecseces 








Serms of Subscription, 


Yearly. ae Quarterly. 


yearly. 

Kingdom .., on jee eco ob —~ 4 8° 6.....0¢M 8x... 07778 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 

China, £0.00 sce acest cote BW 6 re OS Bice 7 S 








NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


CCIDENTS 


THE RAILWAY 
ASSURANCE 





Paid-up Oapital .....csccsseeereeeee £1,500,000 
serve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 








LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 


AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING FOR 
ACOIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


OF TRAVEL 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


PASSENGERS’ 
COMPANY, 


GOLD MEDAL. 





WwW. TaN } Secs. 


T IS A GREAT MISFORTUNE 





Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 


that the Cholera plague should threaten us at the 








TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are made to the 
olonies, 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 
ondon. 





H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and —— Settlements, 


Assured free of all Liability, 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W.C.MACDONALD,) Joint 


F. B, MAODONALD, 5 Secretaries, 





IRKBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu. 








lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
—— on ———- to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, | 
London, W.0, 





present time, as, owing to the many weeks of tropi- 
cal heat we have experienced, people who otherwise 
would perhaps bave been in a position to think 
lightly of the attacks of even the most dangerous 
disease, have become so weakened that a slight 
attack of diarrhoea might have fatal results, e 
report, therefore, that Cholera germs are flying 
about cannot fail to be disquieting to all classes, 
If people, however, use Holloway’s Pills and Oint- 
ment, they need have no fear of being attacked by 
the dreaded complaint. They are a preventive as 
well as a cure, and through their medium thou- 
sands of valuable lives have been saved, 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should nor be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PusuisHEer, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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DE FIVAS’ FRENCH CLASS BOOKS. 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 450 pp., price 2s. 6d., strongly bound. 
DE FIVAS, GRAMMAR of FRENCH GRAMMARS. 


With Exercises and Examples Llustrative of every Rule. By Dr. Dz Fivas, 
M.A. Including an Appendix on the History and Etymology of the French 
Language, Fifty-Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with the Author's 
latest Notes, Corrections, and Additions. : 

“The best French grammar we have.”—Educational Times. 

“Tt is a valuable and justly popular book.”—Journal of Education. 


DE FIVAS, ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR and 
READEB, Third Hdition, Revised, feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d., cloth. 
“ Those engaged in teaching French to beginners could not base their teaching 
upon a more useful school book.” —Scotsman, 


DE FIVAS, GUIDE to FRENCH CONVERSATION. 


Twenty-First Edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d., bound. 


DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION a la LANGUE FRANCAISE. 


Twenty-eighth Edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d., bound. 


DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS, 
ANCIENS ct MODERNES. Fifteenth Edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d., bound. 

DE FIVAS, Le TRESOR NATIONAL. (The Translation 
of English into French at sight.) Seventh Edition, 12mo, 1s, 6d., cloth. 


*,* Detailed Prospectus on application. 





London: 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD and SON, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
CHINA AND HER NEIGHBOURS : 
FRANCE AND INDO-CHINA, RUSSIA AND CHINA, 
INDIA AND THIBET. 

By R. 8. GUNDRY. 

Demy 8vo, with Maps. [This day. 








BRITISH EAST AFRICA; or, IBEA. 


A HISTORY OF THE FORMATION AND WORK 
OF THE 


IMPERIAL BRITISH EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
Compiled with the Authority of the Directors from Oficial Documents 
and the Records of the Company. 

By P. L. M’7DERMOTT, Assistant-Secretary. 


Crown 8vo, with Map and Frontispiece, [Newt week. 


HISTORY OF THE GOLD COAST OF 
‘WEST AFRICA. 


By A. B. ELLIS, Colonel 1st West India Regiment. 
Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. [This day. 


THE LIFE OF SIR RICHARD FRANCIS 
BURTON, 
K.C.M.G., &c. 
By his Wife, ISABEL BURTON. 


With numerous Portraits, Coloured and other Illustrations, and Maps, 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 42s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books : Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’s SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, Now York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLIOATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

rT . All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, New choice 
Bindings for ts. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


VQ ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 














FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... ss oo —oe~—- 216,000,000, 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST, 


CABINET EDITION of GARDINER’S “GREAT CIVIL WAR.” 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL W . 


1642-1649. By Samuen R. Garpiner, M.A., Hon, LL.D. Edi 

aoneety eee 3 a. ae hen ee of Onna nD: 
low of King’s ondon. Oabine iti i 

4 vols, crown 8vo, 6s, eac ¥ oe eee cae, 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 


Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Balti 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. By E. F. Kyicut, por sy rE 
of the Falcon,” &. With a Map and 54 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, with NEW APPENDIX, 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: 


being a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. 

rae — —— By] rege A - > — oan cea 
of the Temples, by R. M. W. Swan. ith Ma Plati 

tions in the Text. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ™ on and 106 Tilastre- 


CAN THIS BE LOVE? a Novel. By Mrs. 


Parr, Author of “ Adam and Eve,” &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


The MAN from BLANKLEY’S: a Story in 


Scenes ; and other Sketches. By F. Anstey, Author of ‘‘ Voces Populi.” 
“Vice Versa,” &e. Reprinted from Punch, With 25 Ill i 
Bernard Partridge. Post 4to, 6s. a ww a 


[AN EXAMINATION of WEISMANNISM. 


By Grorce Jonny Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., & , Author of “ Darwi 
and After Darwin,” &c. With Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, : 


OUR HOUSEHOLD INSECTS : an Account 


of the Insect Pests fonnd in Dwelling Houses. By Epwarp A. Bur 
B.Sc. Lond. With 113 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, emaueae 


MR. BESANT’S NEW BOOK ON LONDON. 


The HISTORY of LONDON. By Walter 


Besant, Author of “ London,” “‘The Children of Gibeon,” &. With 74 
a School Reading-book Edition, 1s, 9d.; Prize-book Edition, 
price 2s, 6d. 


A HANDBOOK for MOTHERS: being Simple 


Hints to Women on the Management of their Health during Pregnancy and 
Confinement, together with Plain Directions as to the Care of Infants. By 
Jane H. Waker, L.R.C P. and L.M., L.R.C.S. and M.D. (Brux.), Out- 
Physician to the New Hospital for Women, late Resident Medical Officer to 
the Birkenhead Children s Hospital and Clinical Assistant to the East London 
Hospital for Children. Orown 8vo, 23. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16ru STREET. 





NOTICE.—‘‘Z’e COURAGE of SYLVIA 


FULGENT,” by H, B, Fintay Kniaut, the Author 
of “A Girl with a Temper,” is now ready in 3 vols. 


“The TRANSGRESSION of TER- 
ENCE CLANCY,” by Harotp Vatuinas, of which 
the Daily Telegraph says that it is ‘ decidedly well told, 
and that there are one or two clever sketches of 
character,” is now ready in 3 vols.” 


‘* PERDITA,” by Mary E. Many, 


the Author of “ A Winter’s Tale,’ &o., may now be 
obtained at all the Libraries in 2 vols. 


AND 


“The BISHOP'S WIFE,” a Sketch 
by DaYRELL TRELAWNEY, is also to be obtained in 1 vol. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


+ ioe LIVERPOOL anp LONDON anv GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 


LIFE— 
ENDOWMENTS— 
ANNUITIES. 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS exceed EIGHT MILLIONS STERLING. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE. 
Policy-Holders incur no Liability of Partnership, and may so insure as to par 
ticipate in NINETY PER CENT. of the PROFITS of their class. 

Apply for Prospectus. 

Heap Orrices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL.—7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. ” 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG sg lg ay is pr e to send = ne PAMPRLRE, repeintes (by 
rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of- two stamps, 
age de at the rate of 10s. per 106, on or to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 

Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W 





FIRE 
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ANNIE S. SWAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Ready next Wednesday. 
No. 1, for OCTOBER, price 6d. 


THE WOMAN AT HOME. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR WOMEN. 


Contents OF No. 1. 
INcESS OF WALES: A BIOGRAPHICAL 
" — With many Portraits. 
2. ELIZABETH GLEN, i" —_ Pom OF 
ToR. By Annie 8S. 2 
* taut Dee ane Romance. Illustrated. 
3, HesTER SINCLAIR. By Norman Gale. Illus- 


trated. 
’ By Sarah Grand, Illustrated. 
5 a ie BRIDEGROOMS. With Portraits, ’ 
6. A Cuttp’s Experiences IN M. PasTEuR’s 
* “Institute. With Portraits and Facsimiles, 
By Olgar Beatty-Kingston. 
7, InLUSTRATED INTERVIEW WITH MADAME ParTt. 
By Baroness Von Zedlitz. 
8, A Tray or DIAMONDS. 
9, THE CHILDREN'S MYSTERY. 
1, THe MYSTERY OF THE Five WHITE Rats. 
With Prize Offer. By Headon Hill. 
10, A Pace or Conressions. By Adelina Patti. 
ll, Tue Barcary. By Maarten Maartens. Illus- 
rated. 
12. ouaet READINGS FOR OcTOBER. By the Dean 
of Armagh. 
Lire anp Work at Home. 

13. Over the Tea-Cups. By Annie S, Swan.—14, 
Dress and Fashion.—15, Cookery.—16, House Fur- 
n'shing.—17. Health and Personal Appearance.—18, 
Mothers and Children.—19. Women’s Employments, 
—20. Smiles. 

*,* Full Prospectus will be sent on application. 


London: Hopper & StoveuTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 





SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HIGH AND LOW CHURCH. 


By Lord NORTON. 
RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, and CO., 
KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


CHURCH CONGRESS, 1893 


THIRTY-THIRD YEAR), 


BIRMINGHAM, 
OCTOBER 3rp, 4TH, 5TH, AND 6TH, 
President-- 
The Right Rev. the Lorp BisHoPp OF WORCESTER, 


The OPENING SERVICES will be held on 
TUESDAY, OOTOBER 3rd, at 11.30 o’clock, 
The Preachers will be:— 
Tur ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
The BisHor oF DurRHAM, 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR, 
TICK 














Admission to the Meetings will be by ticket only. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d. each (including Official Guide, post 
free), admitting ladies or gentlemen (but not trans- 
ferable), can be bad from the Hon. Secretaries, the 
Council House, Birmingham; the Church House, 
Deans Yard, Westminster ; the 8. P.O. K. ot, 
Northumberland Avenue; the National Society, The 
Sanctuary, Westminster ; and Mr. John Hart, 17 
and 18 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. Appli- 
cations must be accompanied by a remittance. 

MEMBERS’ TICKETS 
Admit to all the Meetings of the week, except those 
for working men (for which a limited number of 
platform tickets will be issued to men at 2s, 6d. each). 

DAY TICKETS, 2s, 6d., and EVENING TIOKETs, 
1s. each, will be issued for each day during Congress 
Week. No Day or Evening Tickets will be issued 
before 10 o’clock on Monday morning, October 2nd, 
and these will be procurable only at the Congress 

tion Rooms, These Tickets will not be avail- 
able for the + agg Services, the Inaugural Meeting, 
or the Workin; en’s Meetings. The day must be 
specified when the ticket is applied for, 

_, THE OFFICIAL GUIDE, 
Containing al] information, can be had separately at 
the Oongress Offices, and at the addresses given above, 
price 6d., an free, 
_ THE LIST OF HOTELS AND APARTMENTS 
is now ready, and will be forwarded on application 
Sant Hon, Secs., The Council House, Birmingham, 

ice 3d, 





USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O CA. 


Sir 0. A, Camenox, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


BENGER’S FOOD 
FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected.” 
—London Medical Record, 


GOLD MEDAL, 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
Ting, 1s, 6d., 28, 6d., 58,, and 10a, of all Chemists, &, 





OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





veil.’ "—Spectator, 
“A very remarkable book.”--Speaker, 


women,”—The Times. 


“One of the most striking and original novels 
which have appeared for a very long time.” —Saturday 
Review. 

“It is by work like this that we English are fain 
to admit the continued supremacy of Paris amid all 
her vagaries as the artistic centre of Europe and of 


“A beautiful, it sad, story, remarkably well written.””—St. James’s Gazette. 


NEW & CHEAPER EDITION OF LADY INGLIS’S WORK. 


THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW: 
A Diary. By the Honourable Lady INGLIS. With Map, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“ Gives not only a clear account of what happened, but an account which no Englishman can read without 
a glow of patriotic pride in the splendid fortitude of his countrymen, and perhaps still more of his country- 


“A noble record of the of one most heroic deeds of history.”—The Spectator. 
THIRD EDITION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


THE TWO LANCROFTS. 


By C. F. KEARY. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


j 
LENA’S PICTURE. 
By Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“* Mrs, Russell Barrington has written a story of a very original kind, of which the effective execution 
must have been even more difficult than the original conception...... We had no conception, when we had 


mastered the main lines of the story, that it could grow in interest with every page of the second volume, 
and leave so simple and natural, and yet so vivid,an impression of the influx of power from ‘beyond the 


[NEXT WEEK, 


(NEXT WEEK, 


“* The studio chapters in the Paris section of the 
novel are excellent, with much more of real know- 
ledge than the similar chapters in ‘ David Grieve.’ ’’ 
—Spectator, 

‘Mr, Keary does not deal with yams persons ; 
his people are real men and women of unmistakeable 
flesh and blood.”—St, James’s Gazette, 





the world,”—Athenzum, 


NOW READY. 


THE PRINCE OF INDIA; 
or, WHY CONSTANTINOPLE FELL. 2 vols. crown 8vo. By General 
LEW WALLACE, Author of “ Ben-Hur.” 
NOTE.—The sales of “ Ben-Hur” exceed 500,000. 


“ Written with a verve and glow that enchain the attention and carry the reader eagerly through to the 
end.”—Christian World. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE CRIME of MAUNSELL GRANGE 


By FREDERIC BRETON. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
** Has the supreme virtue of being readable from | tion. Few recent novels have deserved such praise,”’ 
first to last ; a really excellent example of what we | —Daily Telegraph, 
rather shamefacedly regard as railway reading.” — “The Scotsman’s part in the drama is the one 
Academy. thing to which objection may be taken in an other- 
“A finely-told tale of feminine loyalty and devo- | wise good story.”—Scotsman. 


NOTE.—New List of Books free on application. 
OSGOOD, McILVAINE, and CO., 45 Albemarle Street, London. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, AND CO.’S LIST. 


The NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “CHURCH OR CHAPEL?” 
ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY and CHRIST’S CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. 


JosEPH Hammond, LL.B., B.A., Vicar of St. Austell, Hon. Canon of Truro. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

“ Much as we value the previous work (‘ Church or Chapel ?’) we think the one before us superior to it...... 
None but fanatics can take exception to Mr. Hammond’s method or manner......No one can doubt Mr, 
Hammond’s singular facility for seeing the real points at issue, it is only surpassed by his wonderfully 
charitable method...... This fascinating work.” —Church Times, 

“* Conciliatory and remarkably fair...... We invite all our dissenting friends to give the book at least a fair 
hearing, assuring them that they will find nothing in it to hurt their feelings, and much, it may be, to 
enlarge their charity and tolerance.”’—Record. 

“‘ The general idea of the series is excellent.”—@uardian. 
“‘ The scheme excites our interest,’’—Saturday Review. 


The NATIONAL CHURCHES. Edited by P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
With Maps, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, each.—The New Volume now ready. VI. ITALY. By the 
Rev. A. R. Pennineton, M.A., Canon of Lincoln, Author of “‘ Preludes to the Reformation,” “ John 
Wiclif : his Life, Times, and Teaching,’ &c.—The Preceding Volumes in this Series are :— 

1, GERMANY. By the Rev. 8, Barinc-Goutp, M.A.—2,. SPAIN. By Rev. Freperick Merricx, M.A.— 

3. IRELAND. By the Rev. THomas OLpgn, M.A.—4. The NETHERLANDS, By the Rev. P. H. Drtcu- 

FIELD, M.A.—5. SCOTLAND, By the Very Kev. H. M. Lucxocs, D.D. 


With RUSSIAN PILGRIMS. Being an Account of a Sojourn in the White Sea 
Monastery, and a Journey by the old Trade Route from the Arctic Sea to Moscow, By ALEXANDER A. 
Boppy, F.R.G.8. With Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

“Mr, Boddy’s expedition through the Holy Isles, and up the Dwina and Suchona rivers to Ustyug and 

Mes is vivaciously described and cleverly illustrated.”—Daily Telegraph. . 

* dedly good reading, and has much freshness of interest.’’—Saturday Review. 


GREAT CHARACTERS of FICTION. By Various Writers. Edited by M. E. 
TowNsEND. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, This Volume contains contributions by 0, M. 
Yonge, Christabel Coleridge, Esmé Stuart, M. Bramston, Grace Latham, and others. 


LIFE of MAN after DEATH. By the Rev. the Hon. W. H. Lyttelton, late Rector 
of Hagley, and Hon. Canon of Worcester. With Preface by the Rev. E. 8S. Talbot, D.D., and an “In 
Memoriam ’’ by Lady Frederick Cavendish. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. Fourth Edition. 








London : 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; and 44 VICTORIA STREET, Westminster, S.W. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mzsses. Damertn and Urnam’s, 293 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tum INTERNATIONAL Nzws Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mussrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 





U.8.A., whore single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Young Beginner’s Latin Course. 
TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 

First Latin Book. Grammar, Easy 
Questions, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 

Second Latin Book. An Easy Latin 
Reading-Book, with Analysis of Sentences, 

3. Third Latin Book. Exercises on the 

Syntax, with Vocabularies, 
4, Fourth Latin Book. A Latin Voca- 


bulary for Beginners, arranged according to 
Subjects and Etymologies. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exer. 
cises and Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 

*Appendix to Part I. Additional 
Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 

*Part II. A First Latin Reading- 
Book. 3s. 64. 

*Part III. 
Book. 3s. 6d. 

*Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 


3s. 6d. 
*Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes 
for Translation into Prose. 3s. 6d. 

Students’ Latin Grammar. 6s. 

Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle 
and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 

A Child’s First Latin Book. Com- 
prising a Full Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and 
Adjectives, with the Verbs. By T. D. HALL, 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 2s, 

Greek Course. 
INITIA GRACA. 
*Part I, Grammar, Delectus, Exer- 
cises, and, Vocabularies. 33. 6d. 
*Appendic to Part I. Additional 
Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 
*Part II. A Greek Reading-Book. 3/6. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
Students’ Greek Grammar. 6s. 
Smaller Greek Grammar. For 
Middle and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d, 
Greek Accidence. 3s. 6d. 
Plato.—Selections. With Notes, 3s. 6d. 


English Course. 
*EnglishGrammar. With Exercises. 3/6. 
*Primary English Grammar. With 

Exercises and Questions. 1s. 
Primary History of Britain. New and 


thoroughly Revised Edition. Coloured Map, 
430 pp., 2s. 6d. 


Modern Geography. 5s. 
Smaller Modern Geography. 2s. 6d. 


English Composition. Examples and 
Exercises, 3s. 6d, 


French Course. 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exer- 


cises, Vocabularies, and Materials for Con- 
versation. 3s, 6d. 


*Appendix to Part I. Additional 
. Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 
*Part EI. A French Reading-Book ; 
with Etymological Dictionary. 4s, 6d, 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 
Students’ French Grammar. With an 
Introduction by M. Lirrré. 6s, 
Smaller French Grammar. 3s, 6d. 


German Course. 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Exercises, Voca- 
bularies, and Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d, 
*Part II, Reading-Book ; with Dic- 
tionary. 3:3. 6d. 
Practical German Grammar. For 
Advanced Students, 3s, 6d. 


Italian Course. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 
Vocabularies. 3s, 6d. 


*Part II, An Italian Reading-Book, 
33, 6d. 


bd 


PS) 


A First Latin Verse- 





LIST OF SC 


MURRAY’S 
STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
WITH MAPS AND WOODOCUTS. 
The Roman Empire. From its Establish- 


ment to the Reign of Commodus, 180, By J.B. 
Bory. [Ready this ‘aay. 


The Students’ Hume: a History of 
England from the Earliest Times to 1688. 
Thoroughly Revised Edition, continued to the 
Treaty of Berlin, 1878, By Professor J. 8. 
BREWER. 

The Work _: also be ag ya in Three Divisions, 

price 2s, 6d. e tT I—B.C. 55- 1485. 

Parr II.—A. D. nas. 1688. " pane III,—1688-1878, 


Modern Europe. By R. Lopas, M.A. 
Europe during the Middle Ages. By 


Henry HALLam, 

Constitutional History of England. 
By Henry Hatriam. 

Old and New Testament History. By 
Puiuie SmitH, 2 vols. 

Ancient History. To the Conquests of 
Alexander the Great. By Puriip SmitH. 

Ecclesiastical History. 2 vols.: I. 
A.D. 30-1003; II. 1003-1614. By PuILir SMITH. 

English Church History. 3 vols.: I. 


596-1509 ; II. 1509-1717; Lil. 1717-1884. By 
Canon PERRY. 

Greece. To the Roman Conquest. By 
Sir WritL1Am SmitH. With Coloured Maps and 
Woodcuts. 


Rome. To the Establishment of the 


Empire. By Dean LIpDELL. 
Gibbon. By Sir Witi1am Sairu. 
France. To the Fall of the Second 
Empire. By W. H. JERVIS. 
Ancient Geography. By Canon Bevay. 
Modern Geography. By Canon Bevan. 
Geography of British India. By Dr. 


GEORGE SMITH, 
English Language. Its Origin and 


Growth, By Georce P, Marsu. 


English Literature. With Biographical 
Notices of the Authors. By T. B. SHaw. 
By 


Specimens of English Literature. 
Moral Philosophy. By Dr. Fiemixe. 








T. B. SHaw. 5s, 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
SMALLER HISTORIES. 


MAPS, PLANS, AND WOODCUTS. 
16mo, 3s. 6d. each. 
England. From the Earliest Times to 1887. 
New and thoroughly Revised Edition. 
Scripture History. Continued down to 
A.D. 70. 
Ancient History. Down to the Con- 
quests of Alexander the Great. 


Ancient Geography. 

Modern Geography. Physical and 
Political. 2s. 6d. 

Rome. To the Establishment of the 
Empire. 

Greece. To the Roman Conquest. 


Classical Mythology. 
Schools and Young Persons. 
English Literature. 


our Chief Writers, 
Specimens of English Literature. 


For Ladies’ 
With Lives of 


Little Arthur's Histories. 
England. From the Earliest Times, con- 
tinued down to 1878. With 36 Woodcuts, ls. 6d. 
France. From the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of the Second Empire. Maps and Wood- 
cuts, 2s, 6d. 
Mrs. Markham’s Histories. 
England. From the First Invasion by 
the Romans down to the Year 1880. With 100 
Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 
France. From the Conquest of Gaul by 
Ceesar down to 1878.4%70 Woodcuts, 3s, 6d. 
Germany. From the Invasion by Marius 
to 1880. 50 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 
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HOOL BOOKS. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’s 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


Latin. 


A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary, 
With a gs vf of Proper Names. Thirty. 


first Edition. By Sir Wittuam 
fessor T. D. Hatt, M.A, 730 pp. sat eee 


Smaller English - Latin Dictionary, 
8 

‘Larger Latin-English Dictionary. 16s, 
Larger English - Latin Dictionary. 


Compiled from Original Sources. 16s, 


An English-Latin Gradus, or Verse 
DICTIONARY. By A, C. Arnaer, M.A, » and H, 
G. WINTLE, M.A. 448 pp., crown 8yo, 93, 


Bible. 
Concise Dictionary of the Bible, 
Illustrations, 21s. 


Smaller Bible Dictionary, 
tions, 7s. 6d. 


Illustra- 


Classical, 


Classical Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
GEOGRAPHY, With 750 Woodcuts, 182, 


Smaller Classical Dictionary. 
Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


Smaller Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, 200 Woodcuts, 7s, 6d. 


200 


MURRAY’S UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION MANUALS. 


EpiteD By ProressoR KNIGHT, 
of St. Andrew’s University. 


The Rise of the British Dominion in 
INDIA, BySir Atrrep Lyatt. From the Early 
Days of the East India Company. Ovloured 
Maps, 4s. 6d. 


The Physiology of the Senses. By 
Professor McKxrnprick and Dr, SNopGRAss. 
With Illustrations, 43, 6d. 


Chapters in Modern Botany. By 
er aged Patrick GEDDES, With Illustrations, 
Se 


The French Revolution. By 0. E. 
MALLET. 33, 6d. 


English Literature. By 
Renton. With Diagrams, 3s, 6d. 


WILLIAM 


Logic, Inductive and Deductive. By 
Witu1am Mrn7T0, Late Professor of Logic, Uni- 


versity of Aberdeen. With Diagrams, 4:. Sd, 


An Introduction to Modern Geology. 
By Dr. R. D. Roserts. With Illustrations and 
Coloured Map», 5s. 


The Realm of Nature: a Manual of 
Physiography. By Dr. H. R. M1Lu. 19 Coloured 
Maps and 68 Illustrations, 5s. 


The Study of Animal Life. By J. 


ArtTHuR THOMSON, With many Illustrations. 5s. 


The Elements of Ethics, By J. H. 


MUIRHEAD. 33s, 


English Colonisation and Empire. 
bad = CaLpEcorr, Coloured Maps and Diagram:, 


The Fine Arts. By Professor 


BALpwIin Brown, Illustrations, 38. 6d. 


The Use and Abuse of Honey By 


Professor CunnineHam, D.D. 


The Philosophy of the Beautiful. By 
ha Kyigut, Parts I, and IL., 33. 6d. each 
ar 


French Literature. By H.G. Keene, 3s, 


* Keys to these Works supplied to authenticated teachers on written application. 


*,* 


DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 
London: 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W: 
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CLARENDON 


PRESS LIST. 
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* 4 work of supreme importance to students of botany and to horticulturists.’ 
L api leted in Four Parts, which will be issued to Subscribers at 
The Work win ve oe Phe price ill be raised on publication. The printing of Part IT. 
Eig Il advanced; and the completion of the whole Work may be expected during 
1894. Subscriptions will be received up till the publication of Part IV. 
Part I (AA—DENDROBIUM), now ready, 4to. Price to Subscribers who 
take the whole Work, £2 23. net, being £8 8s, net, for the Four Parts. 


INDEX KEWENSIS PLANTARUM 


MARUM NOMINA ET SYNONYMA OMNIUM GENERUM 

Eee E RUM A LINNAEO USQUE AD ANNUM MDCOCCLXXXV. 

(OMPLECTENS, NOMINE RECEPTO, AUCTORE, PATRIA UNICUIQUE 

Ce ANTAE SUBJECTIS, sumptibus beati Carot1 Rosertr Darwin, ductu 
et consilio JosePui D. Hooker, confecit B. Darpon Jackson. 


and exhaustive work of botanical reference entitled *‘ InpEx 

nae hich the first instalment has just been issued in a handsome 
i from the Clarendon Press, deserves a warm and appreciative welcome 
pond all who concern themselves with the advancement of biological know- 


ledge.” —Times. 


i 3s. net, with numerous Woodcuts and 26 Full-Page Coloured 
Small folio, £3 Plates. Only 350 copies available. 


MUSEUM OXONIENSE.—Part I. CATA- 
LOGUE of the GREEK VASES in the ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM. By P. 
GaRpNER, M.A, Litt.D., Lincoln and Merton Professor of Classical Arche- 
ology and Art. 

“This beautifully illustrated book may be welcomed not only for itself, but as 
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